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‘* Nothing of that wonderful promise, to read him by his form, as you are like 
to find him in the proof of his valour. He is, indeed, Sir, the most skilful, bloody, 
and fatal opposite, that you could possibly have found in any part of Illyria.”’ 

Tweirrn Nicur. 

Sir CuHarves, thrice dear to that party whom Newcastle, Kenyon, and 
Londonderry delight to honour, is at once furious and frolicsome, a 
player of tragedy and comedy in one breath, duly tinctured with those 
narrow-minded prejudices, opinions, and pernicious principles of govern- 
ment, which constitute, as it were, the very cognizance and livery of his 
faded party,—he is, too, its most conspicuous and renowned champion. 
Whenever the lunatics of the world (considering the interests of the sa- 
cred tribe to render requisite the measure) shall resolve to stock a tyrant 
‘*setting up in business,” they may constitute a not uncongenial addi- 
tion to his household in the worthy knight. But the ruler upon his 
principles who governs men that ‘‘ know their rights, and knowing dare 
maintain,’ who should choose to treat himself with such an agent to act 
upon them, would soon hear the roar of revolt from end to end of his 
dominions. What sorrow would a prince prepare for himself, who yielded 
himself up to the councils of a temper so insane, and ventured to rate his 
own security by a proud defiance of the public voice! It was when 
the doctrine of prerogative, which Sir Charles maintains to the letter, was 
at its height, that the unhappy Charles I. stepped from his palace to the 
scaffold. They were such councils that encouraged Louis XVI. in his 
vacillation and insincerity, which no subsequent concessions were found 
sufficient to cancel, for which no degree of abasement before the vilest 
and lowest of his subjects was sufficient to purchase his security ; and he 
fell the victim to errors not his own. Happily for this party, it is 
powerless and insignificant; to which state its members will owe it that 
they have not, in the present crisis, been overwhelmed by their indiscre- 
tion. The Ultra-Tories do not compose a moiety of the opposition to his 
Majesty’s Ministers—what were they on the division upon the Catholic 
Question? 

We have sometimes heard it proposed as an apology for the intemperate 
opposition exhibited by Sir Charles to Reform, that while the borough- 
dealers,—namely, those persons who condescend to teach the subtle mys- 
tery according to which a man may at once do his duty to his country, 
and accommodate them with the power of sacrificing to their own, the 
interest of that same country,—are prompted by the baser concern for the 
loss of their usurped property, Sir Charles can, at least, only be actuated 
by the less unworthy motive of preserving a vitiated usage, This exte- 
nuation do we utterly reject. Does not the enforcing of a wrong, although 
involving no retention or acquisition of property, bring as much gratifi- 
cation very frequently, as the enforcing of avarice on an unjust claim, 
which does involve them? The mischief is, at least, as greatin the one case 
as the other,—the motive not less selfish or inexcusable. When King John 
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proposed to inspire the Jew of Bristol with the desired degree of muni- 
ficence, by abating somewhat from the number of his teeth, was his 
cruelty more atrocious than if practised in sport, or for the gratification 
of a gratuitous love of misery, it would have been, or than the cruelties of 
Nero and Domitian, of which such only was the motive? We would ven- 
ture to say, that the Duke of Newcastle, or Lord Lonsdale, opposing the 
cession of aright, the enforcing of which involves a privation of property, 
admitted indeed to be usurped, are not so culpable as others not simi- 
larly affected. 

That faculty of Sir Charles, through the liberal exercise of which he 
has recently engaged the public attention, is his eloquence. Of this qua- 
lity of the redoubtable knight, the distinctive characteristics are prolix- 
ity and pedantry. To his prolixity, three causes jointly contribute— 
impertinency, tautology, and a use, the most luxuriant, of synonymes. 
He who is influenced by the taste defined in these terms, and, at the 
same time, is master of the impudence necessary to the eflective exercise 
of it, can hardly fail to be at least as prolix as his auditors can well 
desire. We will explain how prolixity of speech may be of eminent 
service. Before we had been duly schooled in the business of life, and, 
having corrected our more romantic opinions, learned the value of every- 
thing to be more or less, as it happens to be more or less conducive to 
thrift, however ungenerous, the mention of the names of Demosthenes and 
Cicero had the effect of provoking in our mind, so often as we heard of 
them, the idea of that last limit of excellence, beyond which it was denied, 
in future, eloquence should ever advance. While labouring under this 
infirmity in taste, we are sure we should not have been found attending to 
the confident vulgarity of Hunt, or the solemn inanity of Sadler, were 
they seasoned with a thousand ‘‘ hear-hims,”’ without strong impatience. 
We were in the habit of justifying our admiration of those masters, not so 
much by reference to that less worthy element of their orations which we 
have—the matter or composition of them merely, as to that equally worthy 
which we have not—the delivery. What man, after Chatham or Mirabeau, 
would not such speeches expose in the delivery? There is one mode of 
eloquence, however, beyond those masters of oratory, although found not 
among the least useful in despatching the business of life, and accord- 
ingly, in modern times, not unfrequently recurred to; we mean that of 
speaking ‘‘ against time.’’ The omission too of Quinctilian to treat of this 
figure, and indoctrinate us in the rules to which the use and application of 
it ought to be subject, we must ever regard as a serious omission. ‘* Our 
hero” (to use the dainty appellation of the novel-writers) is, however, 
not to be confounded with these ancient orators. 

Upon this important mode of speech he appears to have bestowed, not 
merely a due and becoming share of culture, but even to have chosen it as 
that in which he delights to luxuriate. Genius has, by Dr. Johnson, 
been pronounced to be, great natural abilities determined to some con- 
genial pursuit. We do not entirely approve this definition of genius ; 
but since this is not the proper place to propose an objection to it, we will 
suppose it not to be incorrect. To insure the efficient exercise of the art of 
eloquence in the consumption of time, the faculties requisite are, as we 
have already hinted, skill in impertinency and tautology, and the absence 
of that certain sensibility which Xenophon unwisely judged to constitute 
the capital grace of the youthful Cyrus. Sir Charles thus endowed, we 
cannot in justice refuse him the praise of genius. A certain professor, not 
of oratory, called himself ‘le dieu de la danse !”’ If this spirit be not a 
little immodest, Sir Charles is entitled to exclaim, ‘“‘ I am the god of 
speaking against time!” His exercise of this art to impede the progress 
of reform, must have been, we think, sufficient to satisfy its enemies ; for 
it was much more than suflicient to satisfy its friends. The redoubtable 
Doctor, whose authority has been already cited, has proposed that it is 
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ouly the work, the accumulation of years, which can procure for its au- 
thor the prize of immortality. The reader would never guess that this 
solemn reflection was prompted by Swift's ‘* Directions for Servants.” 

If there be truth in the following story, Sir Charles's skill in this art is 
not the effect of original effort, but the creation of long repeated practice. 
When our knight first took his seat at the Bar of the court of Chan- 
cery, he found, for his competitors, men rich in professional intelli- 
gence it is true, but unpretending and unambitious—Stanley, Steele, 
Cox, Cooke, Pemberton, &c. In the midst of these, Sir Charles’s stouter 
loquacity, free command of synonymes and sonorous enunciation, by 
Which he has ever been distinguished, became by some mistaken for 
eloquence, or at least useful advocacy ; and, accordingly, among the soli- 
citors (and they were not a tew) who happened to be infected with this 
taste he became popular. 

That the proceedings of election-committees are, in no trifling degree, 
influenced by party-spirit, and that in the contests which are settled by 
the means of their heteroclitic justice as much is to be accomplished by 
a certain stoutness and overbearing carriage in that which 1s wrong, as by 
purity of ratiocination in that which is right, it would be affectation to 
deny. To the conductors of these proceedings, Sir Charles was qualified 
to be a valuable ally; and, as might have been expected, his services were 
frequently engaged. In the course of one of these contests in which he 
was concerned, a defect of evidence on his side became manifest, and, 
Worse than that, the witness capable of supplying it was at a distance, 
Sir Charles inquired of his troubled client what time would be necessary 
to procure his attendance, and was hopelessly answered—** Not less than 
three days.” It was not necessary that the witness should be produced 
until the rest of the case on Sir Charles’s side was closed, which cata- 
strophe Sir Charles chivalrously proposed to avert, and provide the com- 
mittee with employment, until the arrival of the witness, by the ex- 
pedient of making a speech. Accordingly, while a messenger started off 
in achaise and four on the one hand, Sir Charles started off on the 
other in a speech against time. The messenger exhibited so much dis- 
patch, that on the third day the witness arrived at Old Palace Yard, and 
was produced in the committee-room, where our hero was found, not 
only exempt from fatigue, but even exhibiting the most rampant freshness 
—loudly vociferating, swinging his arms in humble imitation of the sails 
of a windmill, buffeting, and belabouring the table before him and every 
thing animate or inanimate within his reach, and employing all his other 
usual methods of correcting the sluggishness of justice. He was apparently 
capable of speaking against time until a witness could be fetched from 
New South Wales. Sir Charles’s client approached him with a look of 
gratitude, and announced to him in a whisper the success of his services, 
and hinted to him how happy he must be to be released from the further 
prosecution of his longilocutory toils. Sir Charles, instead of being, 
pleased with the considerateness of the man, seemed only indignant at 
the doubt of the extent of his talent which the intimation implied, and 
resolutely persisted in speaking his predestined time out. It has been 
pertinently remarked, that he who engages in a contest with time is 
under the disadvantage of having an adversary exempt from casualty : 
but when Time sees Sir Charles preparing to overlay him with a speech, 
let him provide againt the rust of leisure, and oil and lay by his scythe. 

We have remarked that one of the means through which Sir Charles 
is enabled to effect his excellent prolixity, is his luxuriant use of syno- 
nymes ;—we will illustrate our meaning by an example. 

We will suppose Sir Charles engaged to express the sense of this 
passage, occurring in the Life of Savage—‘ It is generally reported that 
this project was for some time successful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confess.’”? The learned knight 
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would acquit himself, in the Wetherellese style, in some such strain as 
this :—-** It is generally, and not uncommonly I believe I may say, re- 
ported, rumoured, and related, that this project, scheme, or design, was, 
for some time, successful, fortunate, and auspicious; and that Savage, I 
beg pardon, Mr. Savage, was employed and occupied at the awl, the bod- 
kin, the borer, the punch, the perforator, the subulary instrument, 
longer than he was willing to confess, admit, or acknowledge. Now let 
the reader imagine all this to be spoken slowly by a semi-quixotic-look- 
ing gentleman, with his hands in the custody of the pockets of his unmen- 
tionables, or one of them, peradventure, ina situation yet more centrical, 
and the speaker to be oscillatory, sometimes backwards and forwards, 
and sometimes from side to side, and he will have acquired a tolerably 
due idea of one humour of eloquence of the learned representative 
of the municipal dignity of Boroughbridge. Itis not easy to speculate at 
all satisfactorily as to what may be the principle of this practice, but it 
suggests itself to us that, as it is the method of prudent grooms, to prevent 
their horses from contracting swelled legs by standing long together 
in their stalls, to take them forth successively to exercise, sO Sir Charles, 
erecting himself into a sort of master of the horse of the *‘ winged words,” 
and apprehensive that they may contract swelled legs, or some con- 
similar ailment, if suffered to stand without exercise in the columns of 
the dictionary, deems it his duty to conduct them forth whenever an op- 
portunity presents itself. Whatever be the meaning of this practice, ** our 
hero” never seems so thoroughly happy as when riding at the head of a 
long string of synonymes. We have likewise never been able to under- 
stand by what rule it is that he submits to be governed in bring- 
ing his harangues to a conclusion. Some men are content to conclude 
when they have said once what they have to say; but this, it is plain, is 
not the rule of Sir Charles. Some men cease from fatigue, and others 
from confusion or embarrassment, before they have reached that term ; 
but this has never been a reason with Sir Charles, for we never 
saw him embarrassed, even in circumstances under which, in other men, 
embarrassment would have seemed a grace. As to fatigue—we have seen 
him, after having a thousand times repeated the same thing, leave off as 
fresh as when he began. We have often, when he has put a period 
to his effusions, wondered why he, who has not seen reason to stop 
before, has stopped when he has. 

It is the humour of some to suppose Sir Charles to be a superior 
scholar ; we own, at the same time, that we never knew this honour to 
have been attributed to him by any one possessing pretensions to much 
scholarship of his own. We happen too to entertain a creed, relative to 
the efficacy of study, in common with the late Dr. Priestly, and 
in common, we suppose, with all those who have ever made the ex- 
periment recommended by him, which makes against this claim. When- 
ever any one complained of his imperfect knowledge of a subject 
with which he desired to acquire a full acquaintance, Priestly’s advice 
was—** Then write a book about it.” We have had reason to subscribe 
to the soundness of this advice, and to be satisfied that there exists no 
mode of study so efficacious as that which the due composition of a book 
on the given subject, and for the press too, prescribes; we know 
of no other course capable of inducing an inquiry at once so copious and 
so exact. We are able to understand what is meant by the predication of 
superior scholarship of Bentley, Porson, Parr, &c. by their works, but 
we have not yet seen Sir Charles’s; and, until we shall have done so, we 
must beg leave to reserve our judgment concerning his extraordinary 
scholarship. The only evidence to which we have been admitted has 
been that depraved luxuriancy of Anglo-Latin gibberish, which is inva- 
riably seen dancing among the other extravagancies with which the 
knight’s harangues abound ; but this is hardly proof of genuine scholar- 
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ship ;—it does but provoke in us a certain feeling towards it similar to 
such as we suppose moved the captain, described by Swift in his ballad 
on ** Hamilton’s Bawn,”’ to exclaim— 


Your Novids, and Blutraks, and Omurs, and stuff, 
By G—-, I don’t value them this pinch of snuff. 


Great scholars have afforded so many instances of their, if not con- 
scious defiance, at least negligent observance of the admitted rules 
and customs of society, that a certain waywardness, or unfashionableness 
of manner, is supposed to constitute one of their characteristics. How- 
ever we may be iuclined to doubt it in solid learning, we are not only 
willing to admit, but even to assent fully to, Sir Charles being a 
scholar in manners, a great scholar too, and one of the first of great scho- 
lars. We will not here discriminate between that real courtesy and good 
breeding, by the breach of which the feelings of a reasonable man 
may be offended, and the observance of those petty, unmeaning forms of 
society, in the invention of which the idlers, who are admitted to legis- 
late for fashion, are daily exercising their fertile phantasies. We have 
been at different times amused with the relation of too many instances, 
in which that deference due to those present has been by the learned 
knight signally overlooked. We recollect to have once ourselves been 
in a situation to observe a notable example of his independence and 
refined scholarship as to manners, which, however, we shall not report. 

When the wealthy Croesus, we are told, inquired of Solon, whether he 
were not to be esteemed happy, the answer which he received from 
the sage was to this effect — Your question cannot be answered before 
vour death. This answer always appeared to us to bear the air of 
that most ludicrous category of conceits, the Hibernicism; and, 
literally understood, it undoubtedly does so. How it should be impracti- 
cable to predicate present happiness of a man because he might at some 
time thereafter, before his death, be seen in a different condition, we 
could not divine ; but if (as it seems to us to be due to this celebrated 
master of ethics that it should be) this answer were designed to em- 
phatically describe and admonish the royal interrogator of the absolute in- 
stability of human fortune, then is it not unworthy of the respondent's 
venerable name; and had it been granted to him to know the subject of 
this article, he would have found another instance, added to the thousand 
recorded, of the truth of this apophthegm. We have heard that Sir 
Charles, now so bravely incurious in the niceties of dress, was once, not 
only the reverse, but particularly dainty in his attire. If at that season 
his nether garment tightly braced up, and the rest of his habiliments 
correspondently disposed, he had presented himself to Solon with this 
question, ** Am I not a smart fellow?” how well would the philosopher 
have been justified by the interrogator’s senile vagaries in demurring to 
the inquiry. 

Sir Charles happened, once in his life, to encounter mob popularity, 
a visitation which, to one of his ultra-prerogative temperament, must 
have been no doubt sufliciently distressing. It was through his own fault; 
for, if to have contributed to the signal defeat of a criminal prosecution 
for an offence contrived for its own sinister purposes, and to have baffled 
and exposed its hypocritical designs, were a valuable service, then 
did Sir Charles deserve the pain of his popularity. He did his duty well, 
and completely overwhelmed this shift of the ministry. The ministry was 
composed of the apathetic official hacks, dull as their desks, whom Mr. 
Percival had left behind him,—of the true old Tory ‘* life and fortune ” 
breed, familiarly versed in the arts by which public attention is to be di- 
verted from the vices of government, and silence imposed upon com- 
plaint. 

The traitors had a gun, a dozen balls in an old stocking, two ounces 
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of powder, compelled “‘ by reason of the premises ” to retain their black 
inglorious state, and a red handkerchief adjusted to “ flout the pale 
blue sky” from the proud altitude of a walking-stick ; and the finding 
(supposing them not to have been put there by the finder himself secun- 
dum artem, of which there is little doubt,) of these stores and ensigns at the 
tail of a waggon, from which had been haranguing their mirth-loving coun- 
trymen the Catilines of Clerkenwell—a forlorn radical apothecary, aruined 
half-bred gentleman-gambler,an idle cobbler distinguished for cherishing at 
the same time a love of carousing and a club-foot, and a pale consumptive 
artisan—was not evidence so cogent and emphatic of the deep danger of 
the state, as to justify, before a reasonable people, the spectacle of a pub- 
lic prosecution upon a charge of **compassing the death of our Sove- 
reign Lord the King,” and ‘* conspiring to levy war against our 
said Sovereign Lord the King.’’ But then every thing, say the schools, is 
received according to the recipient ; and taking into account the country’s 
easy susceptibility of similar delusions, the insolent partisanship of the 
judge, the ordinary compliance of juries, and subserviency of coun- 
sel, the confidence, however erroneous, of the ministry and crown-law- 
yers was thoroughly justified. Their discomfiture was attributable solely 
to the intractable spirit, united to a certain disconcerting originality in 
manner, of our knight. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention how a malignant attempt was 
made to injure the fair fame of the gun, and its humble military friends, 
the stocking, &c. by imputing to them a connexion with a certain pro- 
clamation, represented to have been found at the lodgings of one of 
the orators of the waggon, but prudently enough not until the ora- 
tor, by being locked up in prison, was disabled from preventing the mea- 
sure, without which there can be no finding; whereby 22,000,000 of 
persons were invited to accept offices in the capacities, respectively, 
of High Admiral, Commander-in-chief, &c. the authorship of which it 
was proposed to assign to the orators, but which they, Knowing themselves 
to be without the least title to claim it, were too modest to permit. 

We shall always say, that no man has, in our time, appeared so fit as 
Sir Charles to mar a low ‘*‘ police trick,”’ as the French would say, of this 
sort. To have treated it with any degree of ceremony, or observed, in 
dealing with it, any self-restriction, would have been to confer upon it 
plausibility and character; but Sir Charles resisted it in his lounging, 
unceremonious, round, unsparing manner, and succeeded in getting it 
mobbed out of court. Instead of treating the trial as that of the prisoners, 
he made it, in effect, that of the ministers and crown-lawyers, and boldly 
exposed the real object of their proceedings. When Sir Charles was ex- 
ercising in this way every form of reproach, he was repeatedly interrupted 
by the Judge (Lord Ellenborough), but was utterly unmanageable by any 
known method of restraint. Whenever Lord Ellenborough requested 
him (enforcing it with his cavalier carriage and his Cumberland croak) 
to understand that the question to be determined by the jury was, 
whether the prisoners at the bar were guilty of the crimes described in 
the indictment or not, Sir Charles never, as others would have done, 
suffered himself to be allured into a debate with his Lordship on the 
question of his right to proceed in the course proposed, but begged his 
Lordship’s pardon, was sorry, &c., and then spliced his broken thread of 
insult and invective against the ministers. His cross-examination of the 
ministerial tool, Castles, was precisely such as it ought to have been, 
addressed to a man holding a high place in infamy,—peremptory, 
unreserved, and searching. We can at this time, in fancy, see this pink 
of miscreants at the moment when, having been during his examination 
in chief treated with all the studied deference and courtesy due to a man 
the first in honour and eminence,—when Sir'd and Mister Castles’d to 
nauseousness by the crown lawyers, his timidity had become wrought 
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into confidence, his confidence into pertness, and his pertness raised con- 
siderably above ‘* temperate heat,” he was left to be cooled down by the 
cross-examination of Sir Charles. He had not been long under this dis- 
cipline before his self-conceit fell to zero. Sir Charles ‘* questioned him on 
the story of his life,” and ‘* his story being done” the Attorney-General 
looked as though ‘‘ twas pitiful, "twas wondrous pitiful, he wished he 
had not heard it.” The industry of the friends of the prisoners had pro- 
vided a copious account of the past life of this specimen of the breed of 
wretches, without whom Lord Liverpool declared his government could 
not stand; and from their information he was enabled to stretch him at 
large on the rack of his recollections. 

We must do Sir Charles the justice to admit, that, in one respect at 
least, his resistance to the just claims of his fellow-countrymen on the 
question of Reform has not been so severe as that of some others, and for 
this his moderation he has entitled himself to their milder censure. Some 
have by their zeal been prompted to sacrifice on the ‘* conservative” altar 
large sums of ** good and lawful” money; some, as we have been told, 
to the extent of 20,0002, and 10,000/., and engaged themselves to sacrifice 
yet more: but Sir Charles’s antipathy has not been of this malignant 
character,—he has been content to stand at a pious distance, gaze on the 
goodly pile, and listen to the chinking victims. A lavish contributor of 
subsidiary speeches he has been, but has tastefully foreborne to profane the 
cause with more vulgar largesses. Gratius est fictis adscribere verbis quam 
largire manu; it is, at any time, more pleasant to ‘‘tip blarney” than 
one’s cash—seems to have been the delicate sentiment by which he has 
been judiciously actuated. 

Sir Charles is, in person, neither bulky nor meagre, and rather tall ; 
his age about sixty. His mier and aspect are those of a student, and, 
we confess it, we think that any one choosing to suppose them to 
be those of a gentleman commits no serious sin against taste. Sir 
Charles has the reputation, and we think it hardly pessible to be erro- 
neous, of being master of a handsome fortune ; neither do we deem 
him undeserving the reputation of a well-informed lawyer. His highest 
praise is, that no temptation has been sufficient to render even doubtful 
his independence and integrity, no station ever exhibited him insolent er 
affected. 





THE LAST OF THE NUMBERED. 
A PASSAGE IN THE PLAGUE OF ATHENS, 


DauGurer of Athens! in my boyhood day 
Thy whisper hath been with me faintly sweet, 
Cheering me onwards on my careless way ; 
Thy hand hath led me through the festive street, 
Scattering flowers before my dancing feet: 
And I have stood beside the cittern-dance, 
The music through the wreathed roses streaming, 
Mid faces gazing upward in a trance 
Of radiant memories, like Venus gleaming 
Through the dim mists of sleep upon the lover’s dreaming ! 


Muse of all nations! to have seen thee stand, 
Creature of light and music, in thy fane, 

With the proud thousands of thy poet land 
Hanging about thee like an angel-chain,— 
O! how the heart doth leap up at the strain! 
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The dark light purpling o’er each bended face 
Of minstrel, warrior, painter, sculptor, blent— 
Nought but the sighing of the bosom’s grace 
Through the deep sanctuary twilight sent; 
Chieftain and priest alone in worship—prayer their element! 


Lyre of Colonos!' is thy music shaking 

“The laurell’d tresses of the Grecian girl, 
When the dove among the myrtles waking, 

Its odour-breathing pinions doth unfurl, 

The blue light trembling on it like a pearl? 
Is the soft heaving of thy dreamy rest 

Fanning the leaf that hides the flower-bird’s sleeping, 
While the fair moonlight curtaineth its nest, 

And the sweet voices come of maidens keeping 

Their holyday among the vines, before the morning’s reaping? 


My song is of a day—Thy sunny cheek, 
Daughter of Greece ! was wet with many tears, 
Thy children gathering round thee pale and weak, 
And they who wander'd by the lamp of years ; 
The mother’s face was darken’d by her fears, 
And like a weeper’s low-breathed melody, 
Their wailing came up to thine ear, and thou, 
Drawing the veil upon thy gentle glee, 
Didst take the festal garland from thy brow, 
Bowing thy head upon thy breast—as thou dost now ! 


It was a summer-day ; the birds were leaping 
Along the darkling pathways of the viue ; 
Balmily the silver winds were creeping ; 
The galley shone upon the waves divine, 
And ever as it pass’d a holy shrine, 
Or hamlet green, or dryad-haunted spot, 
They threw out flowers upon the paving foam ; 
They look’d unto the land, but there was not 
The echo of a footstep on their home, 
The wings of Solitude were cov’ring it like a dome ! 


But hark! a funeral ery! a band was walking 

With cypress crowns along the grass-grown street, 
And, like the wind-brought sounds of far-off talking, 

Was heard the solemn falling of their feet ; 

The wild flowers on the bier were smelling sweet. 
They met no one except an aged man, 

Whose cheek was dried up like the potter’s clay, 
Leading a child whose face was deeply wan ; ; 

He saw the dark pall shining in the day, 

And turn’d his head aside, and walk’d another way. 


The mourners rested ; they put down the bier 
Beside the dwelling of an antique rill ;— 

Its path was flower-hid, but you well might hear 
The quiet singing of its waters still, 
Like one who thinketh not of good or ill. 
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They stood around the corpse; but there was one 
In kingly loneliness, who linger’d by,— 

His mantle to his face, as if the sun 
Were on it scorchingly ; his half-closed eye 
Seem’d gazing through all time on Immortality ! 


He came nigh to the corpse, and gently drew 
The perfumed garment from the young man’s eyes ; 
His brow of beauty took a darker hue, 
When his ear caught the mourners’ troubled sighs ; 
His lifted arm did seem to say—** Arise!”’ 
He took the wreath—the garland of the land— 
Close to the head with lingering feet he stepped,— 
Why doth he press his forehead with his hand, 
Bending down on the face of him who slept? 
The wreath hath fallen from his hand—the Olympian! wept! 


Pericles and Paralus!? O, what a throng 
Of hallow’d symphonies that bright name bringeth, 
And faces gleaming with the dew of song, 
While Memory from her dream of music springeth, 
And by her lyre sitting softly singeth ! 
The carnival of Joy! the feet of Glory 
Throwing their shadow upon bower and glen, 
And Sculpture kneeling in some temple hoary, 
And Painting speaking poetry to men; 
The rapt soul gazing from its shrine with an immortal ken! 


The mourning had gone by—but on a stone 
In the still ‘night the orphan child was weeping, 
Looking up sadly, with a stifled moan, 
Upon the hurrying passer-by, and keeping 
With weary hand its swollen eyes from sleeping. 
It was a time of singing, but the cry 
Of joy from many a house went forth no more,— 
No face look’d out upon the purple sky, 
No feet were heard upon the mouldering floor : 
The servant slept, and moved not, beside the grassy door ! 


There. is a hush of voices by the gate 
That leadeth to a marble palace fair, 

And listening crowds in silence round it wait, 
And some are kneeling on the sunny stair : 
One girl hath bound the cypress in her hair, 

She hath gone forth among them, and the place 
Doth echo now with many a hasty tread ; 

There is a quivering paleness on each face, 
And each is bowing down his weary head,— 


Father and mother in their tears, as if their only one were dead. 


The palace-hall is silent, save a sound 
Of gleamy music wandering sweet and dim, 
Like a night air that through an old lute wound, 
Waking among the moss its ancient hymn, 
While the eve-light doth glimmer round its rim. 
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The appellation bestowed on Pericles by the Athenians. 
: His youngest son laralus, who died of the pestilence, was his favourite. 
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The Last of the Numbered. 


It was a lay of sorrow, and it came 
From one—the song of Greece—the soul’s adored— 
O! how the thoughts do linger round that name, 
With memories of lute and painting stored, 
The spirit’s queen—Aspasia, singing to her Lord! 


The voice was shrouded of her lyre, and she 
Had turn’d her sad face from the sick man’s eyes; 
Her jewell’d arm about his neck, but he 
Was garlanding his heart with spring-time dyes, 
The greenness of his boyhood memories. 
His life was falling from him, like a fold 
Of a rich garment ; yet his wandering hand 
Seem’d seeking for the wild wood-flowers of old— 
The rose-twined tresses on his brow were fann’d 
With song-like winds from the Spirit’s radiant land ! 


It was a glorious place,—the trembling 
Of spicy branches in the summer breeze, 
The silver voices of sweet birds resembling 
The sounds of gladness on the Grecian seas, 
When the bark winds its way in harmonies. 
The walls were beaming with proud thoughts, the flush 
Of sunset making them more richly fair, 
And statues breathing forth a dreamy hush, 
Like twilight floating on an angel’s hair ; 


And one—the loveliest—a boy—the Olympian’s eye was there * 


It was the last watch of the night, the room 
Was startled by a soft and lingering tread ; 
Muflling the pale light of the lamp to gloom, 
She kneeleth breathlessly beside the bed, 
With one arm pillowing his feeble head : 
Veiling the flame behind her hand, she leaneth 
Over his breast, and breatheth on his brow, 
Baptized in poetry ; her sorrow gleaneth 
No thought of comfort from her early vow, 


The visions of her childhood days by tears are hidden now ! 


The lamp is burning thickly, and the gleam 
Around the flowers and statuary doth fall, 
Like Grief upon the young heart’s bridal dream ; 
There is a quivering of the limbs—a call 
Of one whom Death is stifling with the pall! 
Again, and yet again !—her ear is bent 
In agony unto his lips,—of yore 
The muse-taught mind’s enchanted instrument. 
She feels no breathing on her—it is o’er! 


Last of the Number’d !—thou art of living men no more! ! 


R. A. W. 





' The plague did not attack Pericles with its usual violence and rapidity, but in 
the form of a lingering distemper. 
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A CAPTIVITY AMONG THE ROCKITES 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF MUNSTER, ! 
BY AN OFFICER, 

We resumed our march with altered cheer,—silent, sad, and 
rather hungry. But ‘* sorrow is no remedy for mishap,” as I heard 
one fellow say to his neighbour; and the motley crowd had not 
proceeded far ere they chatted and jostled themselves into merriment 
again, urging each other to push on for their supper, and dri- 
ving the said supper betore them in a variety of shapes ; meal, hams, 
bacon, butter, on horseback,—and mountain mutton on its own wild 
legs. The dogs were use ees now. They followed the rude hearse 
like mutes. They had seen their old master bleeding and breath- 
less, and no threats or chastisement could rouse them to action, or 
induce them to assist the new shepherd. When beaten off, they 
would crouch and howl plaintively ; and the moment they were per- 
mitted, would follow as before. Their spirits seemed quite broken. 

My two body-guards still kept close to me. My right-hand 
man had the she ‘pherd’s churn-dash tied to his fork, and thrown 
musket-like on his shoulder, while he carried the salt-box tucked 
under the opposite arm. The carbineer bore Biddy’s spinning-wheel, 
and I was entrusted with the conveyance of the old-fashioned 
table made out of black bog oak, and unnecessarily heavy. I car- 
ried it on my head, (having made a sort of pillion for it by 
stuffing gloves and handkerchief into my travelling cap,) and held 
fast by the legs cross-cornerwise. 

"Twas not the first time I had been on a forced night-march 
dinnerless and supperless, with more than one dead man in my 
neighbourhood, so these things did not affect me much; but I could 
not help thinking what a laughing-stock Major Mac G would 
be to the regiment, if it were to see him doing suttler’s- 
scullion duty! How the thirty lazy Hindoo rascals that I left be- 
hind, doing one man’s business for somebody else, would open their 
white eyes and tawny mouths, could they behold my diminished 
head hidden beneath the family shambles of a cracked shepherd, 
and my feet alternately slipping and sinking in my boggy path under 
the tiresome joggle of this uncouth heir-loom! But my natural 
elasticity of spirit soon got the better of this feeling of false shame ; 
and, at last, as I stood still after a stumble that tried all the muscles 
in my back and loins, I laid down my load, and laughed heartily, 

My two companions were delighted to find that I had some fun in 
me—guessed that I was an [rishman, I * laughed with such an ho- 
nest brogue,” and were ‘‘ happy to find the mountains agreed so 
well wid me.” 

I made the best of my sorry plight, returned their compliments 
in their own style, and declared that ‘ though I had heard much of 
the hard- drinking hospitality of the mountaineers, I never expe cted 
to find myself sent staggering under their table before we had time to 
say grace.” 











' Continued from Vol, IL. page 298. 
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Ireland is the only part of the world that I have ever seen, 
where a joke ora pun, be it ever so bad, is felt at once by every- 
body. It isa signal of mental freemasonry that assures the listeners 
you have nothing worse in your composition, and is sufficient to 
thaw the sociability of a native on the bleakest bog in the frostiest 
night you can meet him. A few jokes transformed my guards 
into comrades. They showed me how to choose the firm spots in the 
hogs; to avoid the well-heads, so deceitfully green in their beautiful 
hair-grass; to steady myself on the tummocks by a long step and a 
short one, sailor-wise; to distinguish the firm keebe sod by the 
radiating position of its rush grass, all the stems growing flat to the 
bog, as if to form a safe stepping spot for the human foot ; and to 
discriminate between the colours of ice that rested on stone, on 
moss, on hard peat, and on deep water. Finding that I still floun- 
dered on, my friend with the spinning-wheel offered to exchange 
burdens, which I gratefully acceded to. My convictions were every 
moment increasing that this stout young fellow (who stepped so 
steadily, and swung the table over his head as unconcernedly as if 
it were an umbrella) was my foster-brother and favourite companion 
in all my boyish sports and rambles. 1 was bursting with im- 
patience to inquire after my family and friends, as well as to secure 
his good offices towards my release; but as yet I dare not confide in 
him, and still less in his companion, who, for what I knew, might be 
co-heir with Paddy Skibbereen just behind us, Further, 1 knew 
nothing of the Fraughan Rock ; another family of O’Learys might 
dwell there, and then there are such strange resemblances! To cut 
short my suspense, I resolved to hazard an essay in the black art, 
confiding in my countryman’s national taste for the supernatural ; so 
addressing the carbineer— 

‘* Your's is a fortunate shadow in the moonlight,” said 1. 

‘* Indeed ! Do you read fortunes abroad by shadows?” 

** Yes; the Brahmins taught me on the banks of the Ganges. I 
can plainly see that your’s is not a drowning shadow.” 

‘* Aye! Murtagh’s the divil at divin’ entirely,” said his compa- 
peed ‘* may-be the shadow ’oud look more nat’ral hangin’ up to 
dry! 


It was the first time that I heard the expected name. I now went 
on with more confidence. 

‘** You have escaped drowning twice. Stay still a while till the 
horses come up, and let me stand in your shadow. Now let us both 
look at the moon, and [Ill describe the pictures I behold passing 
over its bright face.—Two boys shooting sea-birds in the mid- 
dle of a little bay. They sit in a frail unsteady boat that dances on 
the waves as light as a cork, devoid of keel or rudder, and seemingly 
a long shallow open-work basket covered outside with skins ?” 

** Aye! A nievogue. True enough, Sir.” 

* Whist, Murtagh! Don’t be letting out the sacret. Let’s hear 
what he can make out by himself. I’ve purty sharp sight, an’ can 
only see the ould woman that stole her naabour’s gooseberry-bush 
Just as usual, May-be she stole a néerogue or a corracle too ‘i 

* There—the cun is fired by the elder boy—it kicks—he falls back 
—his elbow makes a hole in the skin—the water rushes in—he 
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thrusts his handkerchief and heel into the hole — he bales out the 
water with his hat — the other paddles to shore with fearful haste —- 
the water gains on them —’tis filling the boat, and it sinks as they 
throw themselves on shore!” ; 

‘Tis a true picture! [ll nivir forget it! Well, Sir, the other 
escape, 1f you plaase /”’ 

‘* Look up again. "Tis a mountain glen, through which the dark 
red water slowly creeps for a space, expanding into a pool ere it 
finds an outlet—the bottom is black with weeds consolidating into 
hog —a rock rises beetling over the lazy pool —two hawks are 
Wheeling and darting through the glen, while two boys are endea- 
vouring to climb the rock and rob their nest—one stands on the 
branch of an old holly-tree that grows out of the rock just over the 
water’s edge, the other mounts on his shoulders — the enraged 
hawks buffet him with their wings — he heeds them not — he draws 
out the nest and nestlings. Ha! ‘tis a mountain gust. Fern, 
turze, heath, grass, reeds, and leaves, are dancing aloft in the whirl- 
wind that sweeps the glen—the water Is caught up — a fairy circle 
rushes over the face of the pool — the very hawks are spun around 
in the unseen eddy. The nest and young ones are carried off in the 
blast—the young ‘robber is shaken from the rock and falls headlong 
into the black eulf beneath him — the waters close over him — they 
are broken again on the surface — they are heaving with life, 
but the struggle is at the bottom amidst mud and tangling weeds— 
their victim rises not! His comrade jumps down after him — he 
clings to the holly by one hand, and with the other drags up — Mur- 
tagh !”’ 

** Ave! God bless him! A minit longer and Vd lie there for 
ever. Well! the Brahmins are a wonderful far-sighted people ! 
An’ to think of paintin’ Tralee Bay and the Hawk’s Glen of Owen- 
beg on the moon! ’Tis like foretellin’ the ‘clipses, or seein’ the stone 
that fell from the sky in Tipperary eleven years ago—too much to 
believe if one could he ‘Ip it. 

‘* Nothin’ is impossible to God, Murtagh,” said his comrade ; 
‘© an’ it’s a sin to disbelieve one’s own eyes an’ ears. Budt you nivir 
tould me of your ’scape in the Black Pool — Why ? and who pult 
you out?” 

‘© Who budt Masther Richard himself (God _ preserve him, alive 
or dead !)—dead most likely, as there’s no tidin’s of him at all at all! 
As kind and dacent a young gintleman as ever wint to be shot at by 
the Frinch, or to die of a liver complaint under the broilin’ sun, Bud 
I nivir like to spake of that struggle with the weeds, where my head 
was stuck in the mud. Ooh! it makes my flesh creep. Don’t min- 
tion it, Tom.” 

As we continued our route, L was doubly anxious to speak unob- 
served to Murtagh; and, in pursuance of my plan, asked Tom 
O’Sullivan if he had any curiosity to learn his fortune. 

“Yes avick. Ud be plaased to larn what death Vl die, an’ 
whether I’m to have a dacent funeral, an’ who I'll be married to, an’ 
whether Pll have luck in a wife?” 

‘« Well, keep still again for a minute, “tl T st: and on your shadow 
and call up the death-scene.—TI see a troop of horses heavily laden, 
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of armed men, and a prey of cattle, slowly passing across a mountain 
moor in the frosty moonlight—an old man’s stiff’ning body is borne 
on his own door by four of the party—”’ 

‘«« T see so much myseff, avick, widthout looking at the moon!” 

‘¢ Hush! or you’ll spoil the picture—The party arrive at their 
resting place—the body is laid out to be waked—a young girl sits at 
its head—a man who carries a pitchfork and churn-dash tied together, 
and a box under his arm, sits at its feet to watch it—” 

‘* That's myself and Biddy, poor crathur ! ” 

‘* The man takes a handful of something white from the box, and 
lays it on a plate on the breast of the corpse—” 

‘© "Tis salt, man !—I have it here.” 

‘* The keg is broached—the man drinks—all but the girl drink.” 

** Very nathral. How could I watch widthout a dhrop ?” 

‘* Hush !—There’s a fight amongst the men—the keg is staved in 
the midst of them—the watcher starts from his seat and flourishes his 
pitchfork — he strikes amongst the crowd — the leader interposes to 
disarm him, and is stabbed by the pitchfork—he draws a pistol and 
shoots the rioter, who falls dead on the corpse he had been watch- 
ing. The body, warm and bleeding, is flung into a bog-hole, and 
covered in without a sign of prayer or a stone to mark it.” 

‘* By Gor, that’s a cruel ugly picthur entirely,” said Tom, as we 
resumed our march, ‘‘ an’ its too thrue! I niver could bear the 
whiskey! An’ so I’m a dead man afore the watchin’ is over and the 
wake begun! It’s a mighty hard fate this of mine,—bad luck to the 
whiskey, and the captain that’s so ready at his trigger! We must all 
die: budt to be thrown half-alive into a bog-hole widthout wake or 
mass !—by the powers, 1 won’t stand it, an’so you may tell the moon 
and the saints above !” 

** Were you at your duty! lately, Tom ?” 

** Not since last Easter, Murtagh, at the station at Farnaford. 
Where’s the use of goin’ whin Father Bryan tould me that I must 
forgive ivery one, good an’ bad? An’ tho’ I promised to forgive an’ 
forget every mother’s son, except that bloody ould Palatine 
Philip Burgess, that took a shot at me unknownst, with his long Queen 
Ann, an’ swore agin me after for running away—yet he wouldn't 
absolve me. An’ tho’ | made oath on the holy Evangelists to bear 
no ill will to the foreign thief after I'd taken one shot at him—only 
one, hit or miss—yet Father Bryan wouldn’t forgive me, or let God 
forgive me ; so its no use goin.” 

‘*'Try him agin, Tom, dear; who knows what you may be able 
to do wid the fear of the bog-hole before your eyes, and the fear of 
God in your heart beside. Au’ sure there's Father Maurice that 
will be at Abbyfeale this blessed night, that I'd rather confess to 
than to Dr. Troy himself. An’ while your goin’ there you’ll be out 
o’ the way of mischief; and whin you get there, you can fill the 
‘bacca-box again. There’s the path to the left, down-hill all the 
way, by. the banks of the Feale.” 

‘* By the pow’rs, that’s thrue!” cried Tom, slapping his thigh. 
** Tl leave this dash an’ salt-box at the first cabin’til I return to yees 





' The sacrament of Auricular Confession in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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at the Fraughan Rock.—Say, I ran after a stray sheep.” And 
away he went with the speed of one, and was soon out of sight. 

‘** Murtagh O’Leary!” I exclaimed ; ‘*‘ do you forget your foster- 
brother Richard ?”’ 

The poor fellow threw off his table, threw himself on m 
neck, pressed me and the spinning-wheel to his heart, and finally 
upset us both in his ecstacy. 

Oh! Masther Richard !” cried he, picking me up; ‘ is this your- 
seff come back to uz at last? It’s myseff that longed to see you, an’ 
it’s the mother of uz, that’ll be proud and happy. (Sure ll carry the 
wheel myseff.) Budt, whisht!—Don't let on for your life who you 
are; and don’ t know me or the mother at all at all. You ’re safe 
while you ’re not suspected.” 

“* You fear my fellow-prisoner, Skibbereen ?”’ 

“Aye! budt he’s no more a prisoner than myseft.” 

«« Nor the Scotchman ? ’ 

‘* Hush! He’s no more a Scotchman than you are. You'll see 
an’ hear enough soon—budt don’t speak to him. Have neither 
hand, act, or part, in his sayings or doings; or we may niv er bring 
vou down alive from the moors to the gay ould father an’ mother at 
Castle- Diarmid.” 

We now found ourselves on the brink of a steep declivity, from 
which we could survey a moorland valley of the wildest character, 
We were journeying northward, and while the opposing mountain 
masses basked in unbroken moonlight that revealed every undu- 
lation of their surface, our descending path lay through comparative 
darkness. The new view which opened on us was so truly pic- 
turesque that I laid down my spinning-wheel to admire it, and forgot 
for a while, in the beauties, the dangers of the scene. Both sides of 
the valley were covered with heath, excepting where torrents had 
torn away the moory soil in perpendicular furrows,—leaving ex- 
posed seams of rugged rocks, more bare and isolated towards the 
depths of the glen, where all the ravines united to form a scene well 
suited to impress the mind with images, alternately ‘* terrible as the 
waves and sterile as the desert.” On the opposite range the heathy 
surface that lay unscathed between the torrent tracks had received a 
various colouring from the frost that heightened the interest of the 
scene. Near the sheltered bottom, the brown tints of autumnal 
decay still contrasted strikingly with the bleached river-rocks which 
lay beneath ;—but higher on the side, the icy influence of the region 
became more apparent,—the sombre heathy hues brightened up with 
snowy smiles,—higher still the moonshine sparkled back to us with 
irridescent gleams, and highest of all the light was reflected from a 
crown of unsullied snow. 

Whilst gazing on the noble expanse, Murtagh impatiently ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Masther wrimees | for the love of the Vargin, don’t 
stop gazin’ this- a-way! Did you never hear of the faries of Mul- 
logharierk, an’ how they entrance people to stay admirin’ fallin’ 
stars an’ rainbows that they freeze to the hill side, till they steal away 
the sowl and the sinses thro’ the eyes, an’ leave the corpses of un- 
fortunates cold and stiff ;—to be brought home in the mornin’ on a 
door, like poor Luke Lenahan (God be marciful to him!); an’ 
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’tis little use getting masses said for a sowl in fairy land. (Lord save 
uz! this is Friday night!) Sure I met my own second cousin Tim 
Bantry, the herd, out one night that he had been hunting for sheep 
all over Mullagharierk ;—he’d just sat down for a while on the snow 
to rest himseff an’ admire the face of a rock that shone with ice, as 
he thought, on the opposite hill,—but ‘twas a looking-glass that the 
good people had set up to blind his eyes; (Masther Richard dear ! 
I wn spake of this on such a night, if 1 didn’t care more for 
you nor mysetf;)— an’ there I found him so spell-bound that I 
couldn’t rouse him;—an’ when I took him on my back an’ brought 
him home, and brought him to with snuff an’ pottheen an’ warm 
blankets,—we found that the good people had taken the life out of 
his ten toes! I suppose if I hadn’t carried him off then, he’d have 
lost every thing one after another. Plase follow me, Sir, before the 
cattle come to trample the frost into puddle.” 

The party had hitherto crossed the mountain in separate paths, 
every one choosing the best he could find for himself or his horse ; 
now the steep and broken descent obliged all, except the incorrigible 
sheep and their whipper-in, to wind their toilsome way in single file 
down the bed of one of the torrent paths. The water was reduced 
to a thread at present, tho’ a broad gravelly space, thro’ which it 
trickled, bore testimony to the magnitude of its flood at other 
seasons. By stepping over the little stream at every two or three 
perches,—sometimes walking in it between narrow rocks,—and oc- 
casionally ascending the banks to avoid accompanying the water in 
its miniature rapids and cascades, we all contrived to convey our 
loads and bodies unbroken to the bottom. We then crossed the 
main stream,—the cattle, thro’ a shallow pool that fell over the 
edge of its lower boundary into the ugliest looking chasm that ever 
moonshine failed to illuminate,—the men over gigantic stepping 
stones that stood in row, like ill-assorted human double-grinders with 
gaps between. Turning up the stream for a little way, we found 
ourselves on the first road that in any respect deserved the name. 
It ran along the tops of those naked crags which I had descried from 
the heights, imprisoning the diminutive river within their huge 
blockade ,—an infant playing in a giant’s grasp. 

** Aye, Sir!” said Murtagh, to whom I pointed out the apparent 
disproportion ; ‘* “tis so just now,—but wait till the thaw an’ the 
spring rains come! not a stone in the Feale’s broad bed will be left 
uncovered ! “Iwill be one tangled skein of dark red water an’ 
dancin’ foam as white as snow, as far as you can see above and 
below. When a thunder shower falls in June, the stream swells in 
tive minutes to such a height that those caught in the rain at either 
side must stay in it, or venture a leap across one of the three rapids 
where the waters run at a hell of a rate, an’ whirl along loose stones 
like so many corks ;—an’ each pass is worst of the three for some- 
thin’ or other. The edges of the rock at the ‘ Divil’s hop’ (that 
looks for all the world like a bridge wantin’ a few kay-stones) are 
as slippy as glass in the rain:—then ‘ the sheep-trap’ slopes down 
at both sides to the chink in the middle, so that, tho’ its an easy leap, 
one must run with full foree down the face of one rock to be carried 
up at the opposite side, or back he sliddhers like pottheen down a 
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tundish :—budt ‘* the gap in the knife” is worst ofall: the rock 
stan’s across the channel like a great slate cracked in the middle, 
with the edge up. In leapin’, you have to run on the top of a 
narrow leanin’ wall (as it might be)—bounce across a gateway an’ 
land on the sharp copin’ stone agen at the other side — takin’ care 
that you dont slip asunder and be cut in two as you come dow n 
Now praise be to [leaven, we're just at the Pr: ugh: mn Rock ! 

‘* What brought you to this part of the mountains ?” 

“* Tl tell you some other time, Masther Richard. "Tis a long 
story,—an’ the less we convarse tog ether just now the better for 
both, may-be ! If you could only grow blind, deaf, and dumb, while 
in Captain Rock's boult, ‘twould be the best luck that could hap pen 
you. If he takes a suspicion to you as a spy or a busybody, no 
ransom will save you! He an’ the boys ti lk Iris! » on all matters of 
business when strangers are within he ari , an’ if you show signs of 
bein’ up to the discoorse at all at all, you're a lost man! Leave every 
thing to me an’ the mother. My brother Barne y Is from home just 
now, and Ellen can't possibly re mimber you, bein’ only nine years 
old when you lett uz. Keep yourseff to yourself, an? all will be 
safe enough.” 

The road at this spot descended again into the stony valley of the 
river, and led us for a space amongst immense disjointe «l blocks, that 
seemed torn from some distant height, and hurled down on each 
other in every wild variety of group. “ a! what have we here? A 
light gleaming thro’ that rude portal of rock-work overhung with 
shrubs ! 

** Whoo! hoo! oo!” shouted Murtagh, exultingly, (who still 
kept a-head of the party,) and as echo prolonged the wild cry, two 
women issued from the cavern. ‘* Cead Mille Jailteagh 1” L ex- 
claimed a voice, which I recognised at once as that of my stout old 
nurse Alley O'Leary, while the younger ran to relieve her brother 
of his load, and wish him joy on his safe return from the descent on 
the lowlands. 

“OQ! Murtagh, jewel!” said the lively girl; ‘* I saw yees first on 
the edge of Knocdour, against the clear blue a an hour avo; and 
the potatoes are done, an’ the griddle’s on one fire an’ the pot’s on 
another for any thing yees have brought us to bake or to boil, An’ 
are yees all safe?” 

All but ould Luke Lenahan, that met widt an accident an’ is 
coming here to be waked, alauna! Go an’ comfort Biddens the 
lonely creathur, and bid the captain welcome. They’re both toge- 
ther, bringin’ up the rear an’ drivin’ lashin’s of beef, mutton, buther, 
salt, meal, bacon an’ whiskey before ’em.— Mother dear! a word 
widt you, afore they come up?” 


( To be continued.) 





' A hundred thousand welcomes 
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MR. CANNING AND THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


IN the Foreign Quarterly Review for October last, there is an 
article so little in unison with the generally fair and enlightened 
spirit of that valuable work, that curiosity has been awakened as to 
the authorship, and also as to the circumstances under which it con- 
trived to make its way, with so sinister an aspect, into good society, 
It professes to exhibit a sketch of the foreign policy of England, in 
connexion with an estimate of the merits of Mr. Canning; and the 
duplicate title is found accordingly at the head of about forty very 
dull pages. While an outward show is preserved, not merely of can- 
dour, but of vague eulogy, towards the departed statesman, its real 
purpose, easily detected, is to deny his merit as to those points on 
which his fame has been heretofore supposed to rest with the greatest 
security. An effort is made throughout to exalt the late Marquis of 
Londonderry, and to represent Mr. Canning as without the slightest 
claim to originality of views or energy of purpose, but merely as 
following with servility in the footsteps of the man of congresses—a 
sort of executor of his political last will and testament! Thus 
(p. 412) ‘* The acknowledgment of the South American States, sup- 
posing it to have been brought about by Mr. Canning sooner than it 
would have been effected by Lord Castlereagh—and this can only be 
a supposition—cannot possibly establish a fundamental difference of 
policy between these two statesmen.” In the winding up, (p. 431.) 
‘* If we appear to detract from his comparative merit, it is not by 
depreciating him, but by giving a just value to the other object of 
comparison.” The eagerness of the partisan breaks out in such sen- 
tences as the following: (p. 407.) ‘* It is said that he wished to 
avoid having a British minister at Verona. If this be true, it is satis- 
factory to find him averring that there was nothing in the general 
conduct of Great Britain there, which lowered, as has been asserted, 
the character of England.” What fair and unprejudiced person 
would ever dream of giving the subject this narrow turn ?—The 
question is a large and statesman-like one as to the propriety of 
placing England in associations unnecessary to the attainment of any 
objects of her own, and which may be perverted to unworthy and 
odious purposes. How can it belong properly to such a discussion 
to catch at the fact, that Mr. Canning on one occasion denied that 
England had disgraced herself at a particular meeting? As well 
might a keen Tory, on hearing the assertion that Mr. Fox denounced 
the Pitt war as wanton and unjust, declare that the Whig orator had 
yet been heard to speak favourably more than once of the good con- 
duct of our troops in action. 

To go over the whole of these forty pages, and point out the weak- 
ness of argument, aud the want of accurate knowledge by which they 
are characterized, would be a task in which it is feared few readers 
could be tempted to follow. Nor is it necessary; for any person of 
ordinary intelligence and information can readily detect for himself 
its sophistry, and set it right as to facts. The first impression on 
reading it is, to attribute it to some young man whose fate it has been 
to listen long and attentively to the talk of a certain set of people, 
and who pleased himself with thinking of the gratification they would 
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derive from its unexpected echo—of the eager welcome on the first 
meeting after the appearance of the masterly and unanswerable 
artic le, and of the character generously circulated, in return, of a 
youth who had exhibited such “first-rate talents.” Yet, perhaps, 
there may be suspected a deeper and more mischievous design. As, 
for example, in the passage (p. 402.) beginning, ‘* Mr. Canning had 
been all his life the distinguished opponent of the Whigs, and more 
especially of Parliamentary Reform. ‘There was nothing for which 
he was more distinguished than his contemptuous rejection of all sug- 
gestions for ascribing to the British Constitution a basis in the abs- 
tract principle of representation.” Then, again, the wholly super- 
fluous allusion (p. 403. note,) to the ‘ severe attack”’ of Earl Grey 
on Mr. Canning, and to the fact that ‘‘ neither Lord Grey, Lord 
Althorp, nor Lord John Russell, took office in Mr. C ‘anning’s govern- 
ment, or expressed themselves satisfied with its formation.” Here is 
exhibited a knowledge of matters seemingly deposited only with the 
intimates of Lord Castlereagh. ‘Thus it is stated (p. 399.), with a 
‘* We know,” that a certain complimentary letter of Lord C.’s to Mr. 
Canning ‘‘ was tardy , and did not arrive till an observation to that ef- 
fect trom Mr. Canning had reached Lord Castlereagh through a com- 
mon friend.’ Ifthere be couple “d with this such suggestions as those 
(p. 395) about ‘* the supersession of a commander of the forces in 
Portugal,” we might be led to suspect that a noble military pseudo- 
historian end anti-reformer had sought here not only to indulge his 
natural partialities, but to gratify at the same time other less excusa- 
ble feelings, in an attempt to revive old grudges, and to excite heart- 
burning amongst those who have rallied round the Reform question 
with a generous oblivion of the past. 

But however idle it may be to expect attention here to an elabo- 
rate review of all the errors of this article, there is one part of the 
subject which may be discussed within a reasonable compass, and 
which bears perhaps more directly than any other on the popular 
reputation of Mr. Canning. Every one has heard of his memorable 
boast about having called a New World into existence to redress the 
balance of the O/d. By many this is regarded as an idle gasconade, 
for which there is no colour of truth, and of which therefore the coun- 
try itself ought to be heartily ashamed. It is precisely on this point, 
which required such disc reet management and such a careful exami- 
nation of facts, that the fame of Mr. Canning has been most unjustly 
dealt with. 

The exposition which is contemplated may, perhaps, best com- 
mence with the following passage of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
(p. 413. ) relative to an overture by Mr. Canning to the Ambassador 


of the United States, on the subject of the South American Re- 
publics :— 


‘* Mr. Stapleton gives us, for the first time, a communication from 
Mr. Canning, in August 1823, to the American minister Mr. Rush, 
proposing concerted measures for the eventual recognition. This 
overture tell to the ground for want of powers in the American.” 

Here is not only gross ignorance of facts, but a perversion of the 
very page which the critic is supposed to have before his eye. That 
Mr. Canning proposed to the United States to join in an “ even- 
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tual” recognition is impossible, because that Republic had long 
before, in the most open and solemn manner, recognised the inde- 
pendence of South America. This will be seen on referring to the 
Messages of the President to Congress, which are found regularly 
transferred to the Annual Register. In the year 1822, Mr. Monroe 
says, (see Annual Register for that year, p. 597.) ‘* A strong hope 
was entertained that peace would, ere this, have been concluded be- 
tween Spain and the independent governments south of the United 
States in this hemisphere. Long experience having evinced the 
competency of those governments to maintain the independence which 
they had declared, it was presumed that the considerations which in- 
duced their recognition by the United States would have had equal 
weight with other powers,” We. Nay, so early as the year 1819 
there is found in the message of the same President, (Annual Regis- 
ter for 1820, part 11. p. 676.) the following expressions: ‘* Buenos 
Ayres still maintains unshaken the independence which it declared in 
1816, and has enjoyed since 1810; like success has also lately at- 
tended Chili, and the provinces north of the La Plata bordering on 
it, and likewise Venezuela ;” and again ‘ the steadiness, consistency, 
and success, with which they have pursued their object, as evinced 
more particularly by the undisturbed sovereignty which Buenos 
Ayres has so long enjoyed, evidently give them a strong claim to 
the favourable consideration of nations. These sentiments on the 
part of the United States have not been withheld from other powers, 
with whom it is desirable to act in concert.” To suppose therefore 
that Mr. Canning in 1823 suggested to the United States an ‘ even- 
tual recognition,” implies a total ignorance of the history of the 
South American Republics. 

What, then, did he propose? This brings us at once, and directly, 
to the true point of Mr. Canning’s merit, which, with a singular 
fatality, has been overlooked alike by his friends and his enemies. 

The proposition was one to which a character of the utmost bold- 
ness cannot be denied, It went to no less than the union of England 
and America to resist, in certain contingencies, the Holy Alliance by 
arms, The invasion of Spain by France, to put down the Constitution, 
caused Mr, Canning to take this stand. He saw that the next step 
would probably be to bring to bear the consolidated power of despot- 
ism, to restore to Spain her transatlantic possessions by annihilating 
the obnoxious Republics. His immediate apprehension seems to 
have been of the overshadowing influence of France. He suspected 
that the colonies would be transferred to her as the price of her inter- 
vention, and it filled him with alarm that ‘Spain with the Indies” 
should become, in fact, the mere adjunct of the restless and ambitious 
rival of England. His uneasiness was not lessened by reflecting on 
the cordial understanding between France and the continental 
powers, who had little sympathy with the institutions or people of 
England, and who had more than once united in resisting the doc- 
trines which she enforced on the ocean. Mr. Canning had a bitter 
memory on this last point ; and in his justification of the Copenhagen 
affair, it may be remembered to what an ungenerous extent he pushed 
an argument derived from the alleged bias of Denmark to heterodox 
doctrines on the subject of neutral rights. Uncompromising on all 
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points connected with England’s maritime ascendancy, it is not im- 
probable that one of his principal motives for disliking congresses 
was, the dread of protests and definitions on this subject. But to 
return to 1823 :—We have it from his own lips that his great object 
was to render Spain a dowerless bride to France. ‘* I re solved that if 
France had Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies; Lecalled the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” oa us 
turn now to the proposition to Mr. Rush :—it was (Stapleton, vol. 
p- 23.) that England and America should, openly and in da Sn 
protest against any attempt of Spain to make a transfer of her South 
American possessions, and against any effort ofa third party to aid her 
in the recovery of those possessions: ‘* a proceeding of sucha nature,” 
said Mr. Canning to Mr. Rush, ‘‘ would be at once the most effec- 
tual and the least offensive mode of intimating the joint disappro- 
bation of Great Britain and the United States of any projects which 
might be cherished, by any European power, of a forcible enterprise 
for deducing the colonies to subjugation on the behalf, or in the name 
of, Spain,—on the acquisition of any part of them to itself by cession 
or by conquest,” ‘* This,” says Mr. Stapleton, ‘* was the substance 
of the confidential communication made by Mr. Canning to Mr, 
Rush. As that gentleman’s answer is written in the same spirit of 
confidence, it will not be right to state,” &e. The phraseology of 
Mr. C anning in one part may be noted on aceount of its subsequent 
adoption by the President of the United States. It was proposed 
to say in the name of the two powers, with a happy and diplomatic 
evasion of harsh language, that they could not ‘* see with indiffe- 
rence (Stapleton, vol. 11. p. 24.) certain doings.” We shall presently 
encounter these terms again. 

The answer of Mr. Rush was doubtless such as might have been 
anticipated, and such indeed as an English ambassador must have 
given under similar circumstances. The nature of his functions gave 
him no pretence of authority, in the absence of instructions, to enter 
into so momentous a compact. But so far was the negotiation from 
having ‘* fallen to the ground,” (as the Foreign Quarterly asserts 
in unceremoniously dismissing the subject,) we have the best possible 
evidence of the important results; and it is indeed only by following 
this clue that we can attain any thing like a satisfactory view of a 
very curious and interesting portion of English history. 

When the proposition of Mr. Canning reached the United States 
with the e x pli inatory letters, if engaged the immediate and deepe st 
attention of the American C abinet. Some idea of the interest ex- 
cited may be drawn from the fact, that Mr. Monroe the President, 
not content with taking counsel of his official advisers, caused the 
whole to be submitted to Mr. Jefferson, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and late President, then living quite apart from 
politics, but who was deemed the Nestor of the Republic. [tis to 
this circumstance we are indebted for testimony so clear and decisive 
as toleave nothing further to be desired. 

The Memoirs and Corre spondence of J fferson, published in 
1829, contain the long and interesting reply which he addressed to 
the President, and the sentiments of which passed into the act of 
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the Government, and were subsequently followed up by sending a 
representation to the Congress of American Republics at Panama. 
The Letter will be found in the 4th vol. p. 390., and bears date 
24th October, 1823. He says: 

‘¢ The questiou presented by the letters you have sent me is the 
most momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of independence. That made us a nation, this sets our 
compass, and points the course which we are to steer through the 
ocean of time opening on us. And never could we embark on it 
under circumstances more auspicious, Our first and fundamental 
maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Eu- 
rope. Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis- 
atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests 
distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should 
therefore have a system of her own, separate and apart from that of 
Europe. While the last is labouring to become the domicile ot 
despotism, our endeavour should surely be to make our hemisphere 
that of freedom. One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this 
pursuit ; she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. By 
acceding to her proposition, we detach her from the band of despots, 
bring her mighty weight into the scale of free government, and eman- 
cipate a continent at one stroke, which might otherwise linger long 
in doubt and difficulty. Great Britain is the nation which can do 
us the most harm of any one, or all on earth; and with her on our 
side we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we should 
most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing would 
tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side 
by side, in the same cause. Not that | would purchase even her 
amity at the price of taking part in her wars. But the war in which 
the present proposition might engage us, should that be its conse- 
quence, is not her war but ours. Its object is to introduce and 
establish the American system, of keeping out of our land all foreign 
powers, of never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the 
affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our own principle, and not 
to depart from it: and if to facilitate this we can effect a division 
in the body of the European powers, and draw over to our side its 
most powerful member, surely we should do it. But I am clearly of 
Mr. Canning’s opinion, that it will prevent instead of provoking war.” 
(This shows how anxiously and minutely he had gone into the sub- 
ject, and in what various lights he had presented it.) ‘* With Great 
Britain withdrawn from their scale, and shifted into that of our two 
continents, all Europe combined would not undertake such a war. 
For how would they propose to get at either enemy without superior 
fleets ? Nor is the occasion to be slighted, which this proposition 
offers, of declaring our protest against the atrocious violations of the 
rights of nations by the interference of any one in the internal 
affairs of another, so flagitiously begun by Bonaparte and now con- 
tinued by the equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy.” In the 
same Letter be adds: 

‘* LT could honestly, therefore, join in the declaration proposed, 
that we aim not at the acquisition of any of those possessions, that 
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we will not stand in the way of any amicable arrangement between 
them and the mother country ; but that we will oppose, with all our 
means, the foreible interposition of any other power, as auxiliary, 
stipe diary, or under any other form or pretext; and most espec lally, 
their transfer to any power by conquest, cession, or acquisition in 
any other way. I should think it therefore advisable, that the 
executive should encour: ve the British Government to a continuance 

in the dispositions e x pressed in these letters, by an assurance of his 
concurrence with them as far as his authority goes; and that as it 
may lead to war, the declaration of which requires an act of Con- 
eress, the case shall be laid before them for consideration at their 
first meeting, and under the reasonable aspect in which it is seen by 
himself.” 

It now remains to connect with this the passage in the Message of 
the President to Congress, dated 2nd December, 1823, (see Annual 
Register for that year, p. 193",) in which he echoes the very senti- 
ments into which Mr. Jefferson had been warmed by the Letters of 
Canning: 

‘** The late events in Spam and Portugal show that Europe ts still 
unsettled. Of this important fact, no stronger proof can be adduced 
than that the allied powers should have thought it proper, on any 
prine iple satisfactory to themselves, to have interposed by force in 
the internal concerns of Spain. ‘To what extent such interpositions 
may be carried on the same principle, is a question in which all in- 
dependent powers, whose governments differ from theirs, are in- 
terested, even those most remote, and surely none more so than the 
United States. Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted 
at an.early age of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter 
of the globe, nevertheless remains the same; which is, not to inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of any of its powers; to consider the 
government de facto, as the legitimate government for us ; to culti- 

vate friendly re ‘lations with it, and to preserve those relations by a 
frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, in all instances, the just 
claims of every power—submitting to injuries from none. But, in 
regard to those continents, circumstances are emine ntly and conspicu- 
ously different. It is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either continent, without en- 
dangering our peace and happiness ; nor can any one believe that 
our southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their 
own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should 
behold such interposition in any form with indifference.’ 

This declaration made its eager way to Europe, and attracted uni- 
versal attention. We find Mr. Brougham, in a Letter to Dr. Parr, 
dated 30th December, 1823, (Parr’s Works, by Johnson, vol. vit. 
p- 229.) thus speaking of it :—* Among other subjects of congratu- 
lation, let me mention the admirable Speech of the American Presi- 
dent as the very first. It is a death-blow to despotism 1 in the New 
World, and a good shake to it inthe Old.” And again, a few weeks 
afterwards, (ib.) ‘* 1 heartily congratulate you on the admirable 
conduct of the American Government. This is a real cordial to the 
spirits of all friends of liberty, and a wormwood dose to its enemies. 
Whether the Holy Allies will be mad enough to persist, in spite of 
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it, remains to be seen. I believe, however, they are in a dilemma ; 
for should they remain passive spectators of the complete establishment 
of democracy all over the New World, the despotic thrones of the 
Old will be held by a somewhat frail tenure.” 

Mr. Stapleton, (vol. 11. p. 38.) speaking of Canning’s cotempo- 
raneous exertions on his side of the Atlantic, tells us, ‘* Fortunately, 
just at the moment when these discussions were being carried on, the 
Message of the President of the United States to their Congress 
arrived in Europe, in which document it was stated,” xe. The 
effect, according to him, was decisive. ‘ When coupled with the 
refusal of Great Britain to take part in a Congress, it effectually 
put an end to the project of assembling one similar to those which 
had met at Vienna, Aix-la-Chapelle, Laybach, and Verona.” 

It is impossible, without wilfully closing the eyes, not to see that 
from the mind of George Canning proceeded directly the great im- 
pulse that set the machinery in motion. The very phraseology of the 
President at the critical point of the Message is, as has been re- 
marked, taken from Mr. Canning’s communication to the American 
Ambassador. 

That the danger against which Mr. Canning sought to provide was 
imminent, we may well believe; for no good reason can be assigned 
why the agency of France, as the guardian of Spain, should have 
stopped where it did. We can, of course, have no overt act to ad- 
duce, and the decisive language of England prevented even a full 
disclosure of the wishes of the Hioly Alliance. Yet the expressions of 
Poliguac, as found in a memorandum of Mr. Canning, (Stapleton, 
vol, 11. p. 32.) may serve to show how arttully he sought to win over 
the concurrence, or neutrality at least, of England. 

* That in the interest of humanity, and especially in that of the 
Spanish colonies, it would be worthy of the European governments 
to concert together the means of calming, in those distant and scarcely 
civilized regions, passions blinded by party spirit; and to endeavour 
to bring back to a principle of union in government, whether mo- 
narchical or aristocratical, people among whom absurd and dangerous 
theories were now keeping up agitation and disunion.” 

The critic, in the Foreign Quarterly, says, (p. 417.) ‘* All that 
we deny is, that this recognition of South America, or any of its con- 
sequences, placed England in any different position, in respect of the 
rest of Europe, trom that in which she stood while the Holy Alliance 
was recent and in full force.” Elere is only, once more, the strange 
misconception as to the real crisis of Mr. Canning’s agency in this 
matter, ‘The ** recognition,” as it is called, did not take place until 
i825, after the [loly Alliance had fallen to pieces. There was nothing 
offensive in that act, nor was any principle of policy involved in it. 
The rule is familiar and well settled, that the government de facto, 
When tirmly established, is the only one which foreign nations can 
know. England carried on an extensive commerce in these regions ; 
and it was not to be endured that the responsible civil authorities 
should have to be sought on a different side of the Atlantic, where 
Was kept up the pageant of a claim utterly powerless to vindicate 
itself, much less to compel atonement to others for outrages on the 
theatre of its pretended sovereignty. England merely acted on the 
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fact which the United States had assumed so long before: and this 
os have been equally the case under the administration of Lord 

Castlereagh. No; it was to the principles acted on in 1823 that 
Mr. Canning himself went back, and to which his friends must look 
in seeking to justify his lofty pretensions.‘ I resolved that if 
France had Sp: iin, it should not be Spain with the Indies; I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” And 
does the critic of the Foreign Quarterly mean to deny that his con- 
duct on that occasion * placed England in any different position in 
respect of the rest of Europe” from = that which she occupied when 
enacting a busy part at congresses ’?’—What! no difference when she 
travels across the Atlantic to rear up a counter-alliance against those 
very powers by whose side she recently sat! Lt were idle to combat 
it proposition so ridiculous. 

But the most vexat ous part of the whole matter remains to be 
stated. The recent work of Mr. Stapleton, who is understood to 
have been the confidential secretary of Mr. Canning, ts put forth 
with the most imposing claims to attention ; ‘* to the representative,” 
he says, ‘‘ of this lamented statesman, the author is indebted for the 
means which have enabled him to compile the following pages. 
Without the freest reference to Mr. Canning’s papers—a reference 
which his representative alone had power to accord, -the task which 
the author has now performed, he never could have undertaken.” 
Yet this gentleman ts found (vol. 11. p. 39.) thus speaking of the 
passage in the President's Message : 

Although this language was not the consequence of any under- 
standing with, or of any suggestion of, this country, it is impossible 
not to believe,” Xe. 

It is obvious that this is not only untrue, but surrenders at once 
Mr. Canning’s celebrated vaunt to unmitigated ridicule. The United 
States had long before, as has been stated, recognised the indepen- 
dence of all the South American Republics, and to her present imter- 
position Mr. Stapleton attributes a decisive effect at this momentous 
erisis, Supposing then the latter to have been a spontaneous act 
uotniluenced by England, how shameless a braggart must Mr. Can- 
hing appear! What renders yet more inexcusable an ignorance of 
the conclusive testimony as to his pervading influence, is the fact that 
Myr. Pluskisson, in the debate of the 20th of May, 1830, invited at- 
tention to this very letter of Mr. Jefferson, and read an extract from 
it to the Elouse of Commons. (Barrow's Mirror of Parliament, 
p. 1659.) 

This is not the _ for a full and satisfactory consideration of 
the merits of Mr. Canning’s political career, or even of the views 
Which the future historian may take of his conduct on this partic ular 
eccasion. Tt is suflicient for the present to have exhibited, in their 
proper juxta-position, fuets which have long been the sport of miscon- 
ception, and the theme of endless, because contused, controversy. 
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A TALE.’ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE KUZZILBASH.” 


Tre interest which Palovska had already taken in his protege suilered 
no diminution from hearing his narrative. He assured the young Cir- 
cassian, that so far from interfering with his freedom or his views, it 
would have been his wish to promote them; but that the nature of the 
service on which he was employed prevented his engaging in any other 
undertaking, while it obliged him to avail himself of any assistance he 
might be able to procure in a country so intricate, and to which the part 
he commanded were perfect strangers. He then communicated to the 
young man the nature of his errand, and inquired whether the rumour of 
any such event as the surprise of the Russian party had come to his ears. 
As these questions were interpreted to the Circassian, a sudden change 
took place upon his countenance—his eyes sparkled, with a keen intelli- 
gence.—* On my head be it!” exclaimed he at length, slightly touching 
his forehead; ‘‘ I have found it—we are both hurt by the same arrow! 
The father of the evil to both is the same—Ismael lantemir, the same who 
escaped you at the ford of the Oortasou. I know ,’ continued Hussein, 
‘* 1 know that there are Russian prisoners in the hands of Ismael] [antemir, 
for with these ears have I heard of their capture, and listened to their 
dloom—they were taken by surprise when Ismael was returning from his 
last journey to Anapa,—and if he lives, before a month can pass, they 
will be slaves at Trabloos.” ‘* Holy Virgin! they live then!” exclaimed 
Palovska; ‘‘ and know you the place where they are confined?”” ‘J 
know it too well,” replied Hussein, ‘* for it is the same where I was my- 
self confined—where, blessed Prophet! my Fathmeh assuredly now pines ; 
and where my days may too probably end—for there will I seek her, and 
there, if I fail, shall IT die.” ** And what is this place then?” demanded 
Palovska impatiently; ‘‘ only tell me where it is, and we shall see whether 
my brave cossacks cannot tear their comrades even from the den of such 
a wolf.” The Circassian shook his head—‘‘ Tzingoorchi, the fastness of 
Ismael Iantemir, lies far among the deepest defiles of that range of moun- 
tains yonder, and is still almost two days’ journey hence; but all at- 
tempts to approach, armed as you are, in open day and by open force, 
were useless—not all the Russians on the Kubau could reach the village 
of Tzingoorchi, nor carry it if approached.” ‘I would that they were 
here to try,” replied Palovska, with a haughty smile, which betrayed his 
contempt of the Circassian’s doubts ;—** in the mean time what course 
wouldst thou recommend to be pursued with the means we possess ? ”’ 

The young man here paused, and bent his face upon the ground for acon- 
siderable space of time, before he returned any reply to this question ; du- 
ring which the cossack Dobracheff considered his person and demeanour 
with a keen regard, and even Palovska surveyed him with an anxious scru- 
tinizing look. ‘** I know but one way to act,” said Hussein at length, rais- 
ing his eyes, and fixing them with a firm and earnest expression upon the 
countenance of the young Pole ;—* it is full of hazard, but there is no other; 
and, such as it is, f am ready to partake its dangers and to assist thee in ac- 
complishing thy wishes and my own, for our objects are the same. Be 
pleased then to attend—The troops must be left at a place which I shall indi- 
cate; and thou and I, with any other brave man whom thou mayst select, 
must enter this dangerous country alone: I am a perfect guide through 
the whole of it; nor will friends be wanting to whom, provided I go alone, 
or slenderly attended, I may apply for hospitality and succour. The chief, 
Arselan Beg, to whom I would have fled with Fathmeh, will receive us; 
by measures of prudence and adroitness we may contrive to hear of 
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these captives—perhaps come to terms with the robber who has got them 
in his power—we way ransom, or find other means of delivering, them 
from their bondage: the case is a desperate one, and desperate means 
must be resorted to. But promise to me faithfully that you will assist 
me, if required, in my objects, and you will find me on my part bold and 
trustworthy in your service.”” At this point the cossack officer could no 
longer restrain his impatience—he took Palovska aside, ‘* Why, Sir, 
Should you listen to such ravings? you cannot suffer yourself to be de- 
ceived by this false Circassian—who can say whether he be one bit 
better than the guide we lost? who ean satisfy us that he is not like the 
other—a spy of some villanous Abbassian? Never think of separating 
from your brave cossacks; and as for attacking the place, in that the 
fellow says truly—I know something of these fastnesses: it would baflle 
a whole army of cossacks, aye, or a regiment of the line, to take a man 
from them ; and who can tell if those we seek are there—or, may not 
this tale be all a feint to secure our assistance in the recovery of that girl 
he speaks of ?—If they are there, be assured that the only means of 
rescuing them is by negotiating for their ransom through the customary 
channel,” 

Palovska was of adiflerent opinion. Theardour of youth and the caution 
of age are apt to regard the same objects in very different lights. The 
candid earnestness of the young Circassian, and his ready unembarrassed 
replies to any question, were to Palovska convincing proofs of his since- 
rity. The circumstances under which he had fallen into their hands 
afforded some confirmation of the story he had given. The more he re- 
flected, the more did he become convinced that the proposal of the young 
man, though adventurous, and almost desperate, was calculated to afford 
the only chance of compassing their end, and that the arguments he had 
used to support it were honest and sound,—or, what amounted to the 
same thing, the more did his enthusiastic imagination suggest the hope— 
the probability of success. 

It is unnecessary to detail the lengthened discussion which ensued, or to 
follow the process of reasoning and remonstrance, which terminated in Pa- 
lovska’s adoption of the bold suggestion of Hussein Khammourza, and the 
unwilling acquiescence of Dobracheffin the part assigned to him. The par- 
ticulars of the arrangements concluded upon were as follows: The troop of 
cossacks were to be leftin a sequestered spot, which lay near the principal 
road leading to the banks of the Kubau river, while the young Pole, ac- 
companied by his servant Georgeen, and their Circassian guide, were to 
repair to the dwelling of Arselan Beg. From thence information regard- 
ing the proceedings of Ismael Iantemir might readily be obtained; and 
the chieftain himself, who was no friend to that ferocious robber, might 
possibly, they conceived, be induced by some means or other to assist 
in their future attempts. Disguise was important to their safety as well 
as to their success; and as the resources of the party were inadequate to 
effect this purpose, it was proposed that they should stop for the might at 
a village known to Hussein Khammourza, and there complete this pre- 
cautionary part of their equipment. 

Early on the following morning, by the light of a waning moon, the 
whole party broke up their bivouack and resumed their way. Before half 
the day had gone by, the cossacks took possession of their intended sta- 
tion—a strong position, covered on the one hand by a precipitous bank, on 
the other by a rocky ravine ; where they had instructions to wait a cer- 
tain time for directions as to their future movements ; in failure of re- 
ceiving which, they were to proceed cautiously homewards, and their officer 
would report to head-quarters the loss of the second Palovska. Divest- 
ing themselves of their uniforms, retaining only their arms, and mounting 
their horses, these three adventurers then took leave of their comrades 
and pursued their way. The sun was low, as emerging from the devious 
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and difficult bye-paths, by which they proceeded in order to escape obser- 
vation, they descried the smoke of a village arising from a thicket of 
fruit-trees and fine walnuts. ‘* Behold our resting-place for the night!’ 
said Hussein, pointing it out ; ‘* be pleased to halt for a while under these 
bushes, while I go forward to give notice of your arrival, and prevent 
alarm.” The precaution appeared reasonable ; the guide left his com- 
panions to their own cogitations, and soon disappeared among the trees. 

His absence did not continue long—he came forward, bringing along 
with him an old man, whom he presented to Palovska as the elder of the 
village Ghireikee, and who welcomed him with considerable courtesy. 
The horses were duly provided for, and their riders led into a comfort- 
able apartment, seated on felt carpets, and presented with pipes in due 
form. After a while an ample and refreshing meal was served up to the 
party, which was increased by the company of one or two of the villagers : 
some brandy was afterwards handed round, and it was plain every exer- 
tion was made to welcome their guests in the best manner they could. 

alovska was informed by Hussein that suitable dresses of the country 
costume should be ready for them by morning, so as to enable them to 
pursue their way to Bissingoula with comfort and security; and, after 
a while, their host with the rest of his company withdrew, leaving Paloy- 
ska and his servant alone with their guide Hussein. 

The operations of the morrow were still the theme of their discourse, 
which was protracted till a late hour, when their attention was arrested 
by a distant murmur. It ceased after a moment, and they resumed their 
conversation ; but scarce had a sentence been uttered, when a loud but 
distant shout made every one start to his feet. Hussein ran to the en- 
trance, and, laying his head to the ground, listened with intense eager- 
ness—A bustle was soon heard approaching, when springing up, with the 
agility of a mountain goat, the young Circassian made one bound to the left, 
and was out of sight ina moment. ‘*Oh, false traitor! ’’ exclaimed Pa- 
lovska, feeling for his arms, and springing up to follow him. When he 
reached the door, there was no one to be seen, and he stood for a moment 
perplexed and uncertain which way to turn; but his doubts were speed- 
ily terminated, for, in less than a second, more than twenty armed natives 
bursting from all quarters galloped towards the house with loud shouts. 
Accosting the two strangers in fierce accents, and with very significant 
gestures, they summoned them to submit ;—resistance would have been 
folly—even slavery is less hopeless than death: with a deep imprecation 
upon his treacherous guide, and an emotion of bitter regret at the recol- 
lection of his own weak credulity, Palovska threw down the sword 
he had just drawn ; a few of the assailants dismounted, stripped off the 
upper garments of himself and his servant, carefully relieved his person 
of every valuable in money or ornaments—searched narrowly for arms, 
then with no gentle action binding his arms behind him: both master and 
man were hoisted, each behind a stout horseman, and away they went 
in spite of darkness and rough ground, dashing through the thick foliage 
and over rocky heights, more like the beasts of the forest than like men 
of human form and faculties. Who or how many their companions might 
be, they could not even guess: the horses, sure-footed and sagacious as 
they were, stumbled and sometimes fell, between darkness and uncertain 
footing ; and Palovska received more than one severe bruise, and was 
frequently in danger of his life from the boughs of the trees and the sud- 
den jerks, from which, in consequence of his hampered limbs, he had no 
power to save himself. 

All night—a terrible and painful night—was Palovska and his servant 
hurried thus along. At dawn of day they were still among lofty forest- 
covered mountains with high green or rocky crests, on which might here 
and there be seen a patch of snow. Ina small natural meadow of the 
greenest and sweetest verdure, not more than eight of the intruders of 
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the preceding night were gathered together, with himself, his servant, 
and another captive in company. After a rest of three hours and some 
very slight refreshment, the whole party mounted once more; but the 
prisoners were now forced to walk along-side of their mounted keepers ; 
and they hada full taste of the brutal treatment bestowed by these people 
upon their unfortunate captives. Hampered as they were by their bonds, 
they were forced to keep pace with the horsemen over ground of the 
most difficult description, nor did their misery suffer any abatement until 
late in the day ; when, after descending from the higher crests of the 
mountains into a deep rocky chasm, in which ran a roaring torrent, they 
toiled up a corresponding steep ascent, and stood upon a height which 
commanded a view over the whole valley. From this point Palovska 
could discern, still rising far above them, the towers and roofs of build- 
ings mingled with crags of a singularly wild appearance. Towards this 
point they were obviously tending; and it was not without a chill of 
horror that, in the few words which dropped from their guards, the young 
Pole believed he could distinguish the ominous name of Tzingoorchi, 
the strong-hold, as he well remembered, of the Abbassian chief Ismael 
lantemir. 

Cheerless as were Palovska’s reflections before, the gloom of his mind 
grew tenfold darker, and his self-reproach more keen, on this discovery 
** Deceitful, double-faced traitor!’ groaned he internally—* to think 
that I should have been made thy sport—that I should have been 
found the fool to trust thee! and yet, how open—how honest — 
how grateful he seemed!—QOh, if ever but it is past—all is over 
now!” And when exhausted and outbreathed, the perspiration pour- 
ing down his jaded limbs, he reached the top of the steep path, and 
saw before him the fatal spot, a thrill of utter dismay shot through his 
very heart. ‘* My brother !—poor Dimitrius !—perhaps, if yet he lives, 
he may be there—but I shall never see him—he will not even know that 
I am near, unless indeed when we may be driven together to be sold as 
slaves—as sheep are to the butcher!” Yet even slavery assumed a 
brighter aspect, in contrast with imprisonment for life in so remote, so 
Savage a region. 

A hoarse note from a horn was now blown by one of the party, and the 
reply, like an echo, soon rung from the walls above them, at that time 
hidden by a sharp turn in the rock. In another moment the whole place 
was displayed to their view, and a disheartening prospect it afforded to 
the unfortunate captives. In a deep recess of the mountains, hollowed 
out by the action of two considerable streams, and the waters of several 
smaller dells, which met nearly at one point, there rose, projecting from 
the central ridge, a tall bluff promontory, being in height with the parent 
mountain, and connected with it by a rocky neck. The summit of this ele- 
vated spot was comparatively level, except in one quarter, where a group 
of bare and serrated granite peaks started abruptly from the soil, inaccessi- 
ble, as it might seem, to any thing unpossessed of wings. The village, or 
rather fortress, of Tzingoorchi occupied the space immediately below these 
rocks: a wall of stone, which inclosed a number of the ordinary houses and 
huts of the country with one or two lofty towers, was all that could be seen 
from without. The granite spires, of which we have spoken, were par- 
tially inclosed by this wall, but in some places they formed a part of it, 
towering high above the houses, and securing them from all possible 
assaults; afew patches of cultivation in terraces, together with some 
fruit-trees, occupied the remainder, wherever it was susceptible of such 
improvement; but except upon the rocks and steep declivities which de- 
scended far away into the valley below, there was but little wood upon 
this height. The deficiency was amply compensated by the aspect of the 
surrounding mountains; and where the united waters of the hollow 
rushed through a narrow rocky cleft, dense forests might be observed 
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covering hill and valley, until they skirted the shores of the Euxine, 
which, blue, hazy, and far-distant, glimmered through the intervals of the 
mountain tops. 

Small note of this magnificent landscape was taken by the young Pole, 
as he approached his future prison; he only saw the dark grey walls 
which were to shut him out from friends and country—from all the 
world, until slavery should come to his release. A well-guarded gate- 
way admitted the party ; around which, men, women, and children, in un- 
couth garbs, clustered, with a thousand cries, clapping their hands and 
grinning at the strangers. But they did not continue long subjected to 
this unpleasant scrutiny, for the guards, dismounting from their weary 
horses, hurried their prisoners, all tattered and torn as they were, with 
bleeding feet, and bruised and torn bodies, and arms swelled aud man- 
gled by their ligatures, directly into the presence of a person whom they 
conjectured to be the chief himself, or one of his family. This person, a 
strong, dark-browed man, whose soiled dress denoted that he also had 
not long returned from a journey, (for his outer garments had just been 
thrown aside, and his pistols and sword and coat of mail still remained 
in the hands of his attendants,) received the prisoners with indifference, 
and, after slightly surveying them, had already made a sign tothe guards 
to remove them from his presence, when Palovska made an attempt to be 
heard. With the same cold air the chief cast his eyes over his person, 
and repeated his signal of removal—an appeal in the native language 
from Georgeen, accompanied by a significant glance towards his fettered 
arms, elicited from the great man some words addressed to the guard; 
and the prisoners were hurried from his presence as rapidly and unce- 
remoniously as they had entered it. 

Their prison was a square building of stone, built close under 
one of the craggy spires of rock which rose within the place. A narrow 
door-way, strongly closed by a wooden door, gave entrance to an apart- 
ment of considerable dimensions, lighted by one high small aperture, 
which also admitted air ; a rent in a corner of the roof performed that of- 
fice still more effectually. A platform of stone and lime had been raised 
on one side, to serve the purpose of a dormitory ; and that it had very re- 
cently been used in this way by some favoured prisoner, was testified by the 
presence of some fresh but broken straw. 

On thrusting their prisoners into this place of confinement, which 
scarcely bore the character of a dungeon, the men took occasion to relax 
the bonds which gave them so much pain, and to fasten them in 
another fashion, with equal attention to security, but with more to com- 
fort. Nor were they otherwise treated with any positive harshness: it 
seemed as if, confident in the security of the place itself, they were con- 
tent to let their captives enjoy the miserable privilege of unmolested 
bondage. A single sentinel was placed without the door, and they were 
left to their own meditations. 

These, it may be imagined, afforded Palovska little comfort ; but the 
first subject upon which the mind of a captive generally employs itself, 
being to calculate the possibility of escape, the young man soon arose to 
examine his prison, in which he was assisted by his servant, as far as the 
still hampered condition of their limbs would permit. The survey yielded 
small satisfaction. ‘ It is all over with us, Georgeen, i fear,” said he 
in a gloomy under voice, as he viewed the rugged strength of the walls 
and the narrow window, and felt how impossible the smallest exertion 
was while their arms remained thus confined. ‘** Can we not contrive any 
method of ridding each other of these cursed cords?” said he; but the in- 
tricacy of the ligatures, the tightness of the knots, and the impossibility 
of directing their efforts to any purpose without the aid of their eyes, 
bafled every attempt. They groaned in the bitter assurance of their 
own impotence ; and after a vain discussion upon the probabilities of their 
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future fate, weariness and exhaustion prevailed over anxiety, and they 
fell asleep upon their miserable pallet. 

The night passed quietly away, and the subsequent day produced 
no change in their condition. Food of moderate quality, and not defi- 
cient in quantity, was given to them, and the whole character of the 
treatment they experienced proved that no wanton severity was intended 
towards them. But when they remonstrated with those who entered their 
prison upon the inconvenience of their bonds, and intimated a wish to be 
released from them, no attention whatever was paid to their appeal. 
‘* Aye, your Excellency,” said Georgeen, with a mournful shake of the 
head, as his master was congratulating himself on these favourable symp- 
toms, ** it is a clear case—we are for Trabloos. Uf we were in bad condi- 
tion, it would spoil our sale: we may accompany your Excellency’s bro- 
ther yet to Trabloos.” 

On that day the sound of distant horns, repeated from the vil- 
lage, announced, as the prisoners supposed, more than one arrival, while 
the triumphant shouts of the inhabitants sufficiently denoted the character 
of those who came. As evening approached the bustle increased, but the 
sounds which reached the ears of the captives betokened only joy 
and satisfaction. Some feast or rejoicing was plainly in progress; and 
the shouts of the soldiers, and their boisterous mirth, as they relieved the 
sentinels at the prison-door, confirmed this belief: it brought no joy to 
the weary captives, who, as the light of the setting sun vanished 
from their narrow window, threw themselves with sinking spirits on their 
straw, to forget, if they could, their misery in sleep. 

It was midnight before quiet was restored to the village, but at length 
the roar of revelry ceased ; the only sounds which obtruded themselves 
upon the stillness were the distant growl of a dog, or the lowing 
of the cattle which were pent within the walls. Even the step of the 
sentinel had ceased to be heard, and perfect repose prevailed throughout 
the village. The sleep of the captives was less tranquil: Palovska’s 
mind was filled with scenes of tumult and confusion,—Circassians and 
cossacks were mingled together in wild and grotesque conflicts — his 
brother Dimitrius would appear at the top of a rock, or on the edge of 
a precipice, over which savage figures were threatening to thrust him, 
while with fettered arms and feet he toiled in vain to approach and save 
him ;—or they were carried together as slaves in company, but could not 
meet ;—or he saw him at a banquet with his brother officers: but every 
effort on his part to join the phantom, to congratulate him on his sup- 
posed escape, was baffled by some unseen force. He thought that he 
himself was charging a party of Circassians at the head of his com- 
pany, when his brother was seen among the foremost of the enemy 
stretching out his arms in an attitude of supplication. He threw himself 
across the line to stop the progress of his men, when just at that moment 
he felt himself struck by a shot in the foot, and awoke. So much 
of his dream was partly true, for his foot had in reality received a blow; it 
was a stone which might have fallen from the roof above him, and he cast 
his eyes upwards to see whence it came. He started, as on looking at the 
fracture in the corner of the roof, he saw that the obscure light which it 
gave was partially darkened, and something like the proportions of a 
human arm was protruded through it. 

Palovskarubbed his eyes: he looked again, and saw the same arm waved 
with a movement that seemed to imply caution. It was withdrawn, 
and the young Pole thought he could discern a head, belonging no doubt 
to the same body: in another moment something was thrown from the 
chasm and fell near his feet, and the head was also withdrawn. The faint 
gleam of the falling substance was like the gleam of steel. Palovska, feel- 
ing with his foot, soon detected a knife which had in this manner been 
conveyed within his reach. ‘* Holy St. Nicholas! these must be friends 
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near us!” exclaimed the youth mentally, and his heart bounded violently 
as he roused his servant to acquaint him with this singular occurrence, 
Georgeen, though less sanguine, was no less puzzled than his master. 
** It certainly does not look like an enemy's act,” said he ; ‘* but how ean 
any friend be near us here ?—let us wait in silence.” In a few minutes 
more, another fragment of stone fell near them, It appeared intended only 
to attract their notice to the cleft from whence it came, for immediately a 
whisper was heard issuing from that quarter. Palovska understood it 
not, but Georgeen started to his feet. ** Friends indeed, it would seem,” 
said he; *‘ we are desired to cut the thongs which bind us; and, 
behold, we are furnished with the means.” 

With no small difficulty, and at the expense of some considerable 
scarifications, the young Pole now made shift to divide one ply of the 
cords which bound the arms of his servant. They were soon entirely li- 
berated, and he performed the same good office with more ease to his 
master; but their joints, numbed and _ stiffened with long constraint, 
almost refused to perform their offices, as, with panting ‘hearts, they 
sought to chafe and stretch their arms into vigour for the crisis 
which seemed to be approaching. Another cautious whisper now stole 
through the prison, but just at that moment the sentinel without was 
heard to challenge ; in one second more a deep groan was heard, followed 
by a heavy fall, and all was still again. The anxiety of the prisoners was 
intense ; they wished to make known their readiness to assist their friends, 
for such they must doubtless be, but they dreaded raising an alarm 
by the slightest word. The whisper repeated from above confirmed their 
hopes. ‘* Be ready, and be firm!” it said ; ‘* waittill the door is opened ;” 
and in another moment the door was turning on its hinges with the slow- 
ness of extreme caution. 

‘*¢ Praise to the Virgin and St. Nicholas, they are here!” exclaimed a 
rough but subdued voice, and Palovska immediately recognised the 
accents of Dobrachetl the cossack officer, who took his hand and 
kissed it; the other was seized by a person who threw himself at the 
young man’s feet. The star-light falling on his up-turned countenance 
illuminated the features of the Circassian, Hussein Khammourza, who ut- 
tered a few rapid words, which required no interpreter to tell were those 
of thankfulness and joy. ‘* Allis well, Sir,” said Dobracheff; * this is 
an honest fellow, and I am a suspicious old fool : but we have hard work, 
and little time, before us. Your brother, Dimitrius—here are arms, 
there will be use for them; there is no way out of this hole now we are 
in it but by fighting.” 

‘* Holy Virgin! my brother then is truly here!” exclaimed Palovska ; 
‘‘ then without him I cannot leave the place.”  ** I trust you will not 
need to do so, Sir,”’ replied Dobracheff; ‘‘ we are prepared for a 
struggle, and our enemies are off their guard.”” ‘* And here is our 
guide,” said Georgeen, interpreting the words of the young Circassian ; 
** while Hussein goes to look after his mistress, this man will lead us to 
seek for his Exc elle ney’s brother.” ‘* Away then—let us not loose a mo- 
ment!” and with these words Palovska followed the native guide, while 
Hussein and his party diverged to the right. 

Palovska now found himself at the head of fifteen or twenty well- 
armed men, among whom he recognised many of his own cossacks; the 
rest were natives of the country. ‘* You may depend upon them,” said 
Dobracheff, ** they are all true men—will do their work well;—no sparing 
here, Sir,—remember where we are. St. Nicholas grant that they 
prove not too many for us after all! Killevery one you meet—your 
brother’s life may depend on it.’ 

Palovska did remember that he was in the heart of an enemy’s place, 
and that a brother's life was at stake; and he nerved himself for a severe 
and obstinate conflict : but he could not repress a shudder, as rushing 
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down a short lane, where some alarm had already been taken, three un- 
armed men and a woman met them hurrying onwards with a bewildered 
air ;—down they went, almost before they could shriek, and the party 
passed over their bodies. Many more of both sexes fell before they 
reached the house of the chief, where the resistance was expected to be 
severe, The guards were just shutting the gate—but down went the 
guards, and in burst the gate, before a bolt could be shot. 

Pistol-shots now rang fast, and, as the fray thickened, loud shrieks of 
women mingled with the curses and the shouts of men. The household 
of the chief, awaking confusedly from the heavy sleep of debauchery, 
reached the scene only to meet the swords of their assailants, and soon 
sunk upon a bloodier couch. Some, however, made a better stand, and 
heavy blows were exchanged for a while ; but the advantage was entirely 
with the attacking party, and one after another all were hewn down. 
Yet the time that was occupied in getting rid of these desultory foes en- 
abled a few of the best men of the place to rally round their chief, who, 
roused like the rest from a drunken sleep, had seized his arms and 
taken post in the court before the principal apartment of his house. A 
resolute stand and a bloody conflict took place in this spot; a volley of 
arrow-shot and matchlock-balls was answered by the pistols and cara- 
bines of the attacking party, and some fell on either side. But neither 
the circumstances nor the purposes of the Russians would brook the 
delay of a protracted fight, and Palovska closed with the Abbassians, 
who, scantily armed, and still amazed with sleep, fell fast under the 
spears or the pistols of the cossacks, and the swords of their native allies. 
Still, however, every place was filled as fast as emptied by those whom 
the loud sound of the gathering horns summoned to the aid of their 
chief; and the assailants, wearied with work, might have at length de- 
spaired of success, when the air was suddenly filled with shrieks, and a 
crowd of women and children rushed into the court, pursued by a strong 
party of cossacks and natives, with Hussein Khammourza, bloody and 
furious, at their head. ‘* Kill them!—cut them down !—let none escape!” 
was thundered out by Dobrachetf, and re-echoed by Hussein, who, with 
all his energy, pressed on to attack the chief. Ismael Iantemir on his 
side, taken though he was at disadvantage, did the duty of a brave man: 
the cossack spears sought in vain to penetrate the Knot of kinsmen and 
dependants which had formed around his person; more than one of those 
who had been rash enough to approach within the sweep of his 
sword had felt its edge, and lay trampled under the feet of the survivors ; 
and Hussein, though he fought with furious determination, was unable to 
reach the point at which he aimed. At this critical moment a bright 
column of flame shot upwards from the buildings in rear of the court, and 
cast a glare like that of day over the whole scene. Every eye was turned 
in a moment upon the spot from whence it issued; but the screams of wo- 
men sufliciently declared the truth. ‘* The harem !—the harem!” exclaimed 
many voices ;—‘* the women and the captives are gone!” Not the de- 
stroying element itself was more rapid than the action of Hussein Kham- 
mourza at this moment of terror, scattering or beating down the few 
who still opposed him: with one bound he reached the chief, whose eye, 
turned upon his blazing harem, served scarcely to inform him of his ene- 
my’s movement—** Ruflian! my father’s son gives thee this,” exclaimed 
Hussein in a voice of thunder, and, as he spoke, the sword descending on 
his neck cut sheer into the very heart. Without a word—without a 
groan, he tumbled on the pavement ; but Hussein, scarcely casting a look 
upon his victim, bounded over the body, and, followed only by a few of 
his party, disappeared in the interior of the building. 

By this time all who had resisted were cut down or had fled, and Pa- 
lovska threw a rapid glance around to discover what might yet remain to 
be done of the business of the night; but as he turned to question his 
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native guide, their progress was arrested by the appearance of a party 
who were seen rushing towards them from the flaming building. ‘* Down 
with them!” exclaimed the hoarse voice of Dobracheff,—‘‘ down with 
every man of them !”’ and the sword of Palovska was raised to greet the 
foremost with a blow, when its blade was rapidly thrown upwards, and a 
voice beside him exclaimed, ‘* Friends !—hold your hands—friends !”— 
‘*O God! Theodore !” uttered the purposed victim of the young Pole,—the 
sword fell from his hand. ‘* Holy Virgin!—Dimitrius!”—in a moment 
the brothers were in each other’s arms. 

Forgetful for the time of all that was passing around him, Palov- 
ska was gazing on the pale face and faded form of his brother, when a 
figure all in flames burst from the interior of the burning build- 
ing, bearing in his arms a female, whose clothes had likewise suf- 
fered from the fire. It was Hussein, who, staggering forward, fell at the 
feet of the brothers with his almost lifeless burthen. Palovska was re- 
called to himself by the sight, and, seizing the female in his arms, ran 
with her to a cistern of water in the centre of the court, where the flames 
were soon extinguished. A little of the same discipline restored to re- 
collection her lover, who gazed wildly around, and uttered the name of 
‘* Fathmeh !”—** She is safe—she is here,” said the young Pole; and the 
urgencies of time and situation might again have been lost sight of 
in the flow of feeling and gratified affection, had not the stern voice of the 
cossack oflicer summoned them to action. ‘ In the name of St. Nicholas, 
what time have we for these follies ’—Away, Sir!—let us begone. We 
have got all we want—the game is in our own hands, and we have paid 
well for our advantage: do not let us throw it away like children or fools 
—let us burst the gates and regain our horses, for we shall need 
them yet ;—these cursed horns are not braying on every hill-top for no- 
thing.” 

The advice was seasonable, and was readily followed. All who sur- 
vived of the attacking party, for not a few had perished in the skirmish, 
mustered together ; and, guided by one of the natives, reached the village 
gate, which, deserted by its guards, offered no obstacle to their exit. 
Their horses were stationed among the bushes which clothed a part 
of the neck of this peninsular rock; but even before they gained the 
place where they stood, they encountered more than one small party of 
the natives on their way to the village of Tzingoorchi, at the sound of 
the horn of their chief. Of these some shared the fate of their country- 
men of the village, but others escaped in the darkness of the hour. 
** The clouds are gathering already,” said Dobracheff; ‘‘ if we make not 
the better speed, we may have a storm yet before we reach the Kubau.” 
And so indeed it proved; for, before the day had fairly dawned, the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs in their rear announced that their retreat was not 
unattended. 

Of this, as the light increased, they received still more unpleasant 
proofs ; for an arrow would whistle past, or a bullet sing through the air 
from the thickets which bordered the road, and a man ora horse start 
or bound aside as he received it in his body. Before the hour of noon 
they had lost two men, and three times that number of the party 
were wounded. ‘‘ This becomes serious,” said Palovska to Hussein 
Khammourza, who, with his mistress behind him, rode near the person 
of the young Pole ; ‘‘ are we to let these hornets sting us all to death in 
this way, without an effort to crush them ? We must charge, and drive 
them away.’’—‘* Of what avail,” replied Hussein, ‘* would your charge 
be on such ground as this? We may check them, if you please, when they 
press us too closely—but let us wait till we reach the ford of that stream 
in the valley yonder—we may there give them a lesson which will 
teach them respect.” 

The young Circassian was right—he knew the ground, and his know- 
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ledge gave the Russian officers the advantage they sought. When 
they had crossed the ford, a portion of the force was le ‘ftin ambuscade 
on the river's banks, while the rest continued their line of march. 

The Abbassians came wildly on; but as they crossed the stream, in all 
the disorder of haste, they received a murderous fire from the ambushed 
cossacks. The charge and hurrah, with which this was followed up, 
succeeded in discomfitting their pursuers ; who, believing themselves 
attacked at disadvantage by the whole party, fled in disorder ; nor 
did they from that time forth offer any further molestation to the retreat 
of the Russians. 

Weary and jaded, Palovska and his party at length reached the Kuban, 
and rejoined his regiment. The cossacks whom he had carried into the 
Circassian country were reduced nearly to one-half; but Major D—— 
considered the loss as trifling compared with the safety of Dimitrius 
Palovska. 

** And how,”’ will some pertinacious Weert r demand, ** how did tHus- 
sein Khammourza aud the s: uwactous Cossack Dobrachell contrive to find 
themselves so opportunely in the village with the hard name—that 
impregnable fortress of the formidable Abbassian chief?” We dislike ex- 
planations generally, they seldom satisfy; but to such unreasonable que- 
rists we reply, that Hussein, when aware of the cause of the tumult at 
the village of Ghireikee, with a presence of mind, which we think did 
him infinite credit, reflected that by preserving his liberty he might pos- 
sibly be able to assist or save his friends; whereas by permitting himself 
to be taken along with them, he could only suffer in their company ; 
therefore did he make that sudden retreat, which ve ry naturally ex- 
cited the indignation of Palovska; but, feeling himself pledge “l to risk 
even his life for their deliverance, he repaired immediately to the 
dwelling of Arselan Beg, to whom he communicated every circumstance 
that had occurred. The hatred of that chief for the imperious Ismael lante- 
mir might scarcely have induced him to lend an ear to the proposals of 
the young Circassian for the deliverance of his friends; but the hope ofa 
liberal reward, and the favour of the Russian authorities, was not 
without its efiects; and when Dobracheff, who was readily brought up to 
assist in the liberation of Palovska, joined in the pledge ‘of these 
valuable considerations as a reward for effectual aid, there was no longer 
any difliculty in procuring a sufficient force to attempt the enterprise. 
Guides who knew the place were not wanting; and one of them, aware 
of certain dilanidations in the hoaste d fortifications of Tzingoorchi, 
conducted the party by a path which enabled them to enter it without 
creating the least alarm. The triumphant celebration of their chief’s 
success, and the consequent intoxication of the inhabitants of the village, 
rendered the projected enterprise less desperate than it would other- 
wise have been; but the guardians of that remote stronghold felt too con- 
fident in its strength and security to deein a strict watch necessary ; so that 
a well-laid scheme of surprise had many chances of success, although the 
impediments, both natural and artificial, might have baflled the efforts of 
any regular expedition in an open attack. ‘¢ It was a tough job enough, 
your Excellency,” said Dobracheff to the major, when he made his re- 
port, and tossed off a glass of brandy, handed to him by his com- 
mander, ** and, though the sword of old Dobracheff, and the spears of his 
cossacks, are always ready at the call of duty and of your Excellency 
I would rather charge ten thousand of these scoundrels in the open field 
with my single pulk, than take another trip to Tzingoorchi.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COMMERCE, AND ON SOME OF THE 
CAUSES OF ITS PRESENT LANGUISHING STATE. 


Ir is remarkable, and appears to a foreigner peculiarly striking, 
that while the press of this country investigates and elucidates 
almost every branch of scientific or mechanical pursuit, and endea- 
vours to instruct the community in the most comprehensive manner, 
by means of publications the most easy to obtain and to understand, 
commercial pursuits alone should be neglected. 

The pursuit of the merchant—the vital resource of every nation, 
forms but seldom the topic of our literary discussions. Lf any 
thing relating to it appears in the public prints, it generally consists 
of disjointed and unconnected parts—a letter or a paragraph in 
one paper, an answer to it probably in another, a rejoinder ina 
third ; so that although a weighty matter may be the subject under 
discussion, yet the reader in general has the opportunity only of 
reading one part of it. The observations contained in such letters 
or paragraphs are very often composed either under a contracted 
view of the subject in question, or not unfrequently from interested 
motives. The nature of these publications not admitting that 
free and unbiassed discussion which would lead to fixed and 
unerring principles, the public, for whose advantage they are pro- 
fessedly intended, can on that account derive but little benefit from 
them. The bias of the ‘reader also in favour of one or the other 


journal frequently leads him to form an unjust opinion of the matter, 


either taking it for incontrovertible reasoning, or rejecting all consi- 
deration of it, according to his partiality for one or the other of the 
publications. There are no doubt now and then very clever and 
ably written articles containing information on commercial affairs, 
derived from much practical knowledge; but they are, as observed 
betore, disjointed. In most cases only one side of the question is 
stated; and very often, from the partiality above alluded to, as well 
as from other accidental causes, they are not generally read. 

In short, there is (if one dare to use the assertion) a great want of 
commercial information among those classes of Englishmen who are 
more or less connected with the commerce of the country. It is 
only attributable to want of information and of sound commer- 
cial reasoning, that schemes groundless in their origin, and ruinous 
in their consequences, have found so many partakers, while propo- 
sitions at once useful and practical were rejected, because none of 
the daily papers, with such men the sources of information, and 
their sole oracles, either decried or were totally silent about them. 

At present, the only test of successtul commercial operations is the 
greatest glitter of gold. It is assumed, that he who could in a short 
space of time amass immense wealth must be the most skilful and 
the most correct in his enterprises ; therefore, to do as he has done 
is the right way to become as rich as he is. But for want of 
sound commercial knowledge and reasoning, people would have 
known that immense wealth cannot be obtained in a short time; 
that extensive general knowledge, vigilant attention to his pursuits, 
that prudence, indefatigable industry, and strict frugality, may lead 
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the merchant or manufacturer, after a successful career of thirty 
or forty years, to a handsome independency. Immense wealth 
obtained in a short space of time can have been derived only from 
inheritance, from a concurrence of fortunate circumstances, that can 
only attach themse Ives to the career of an individual or two perhaps 
inacentury, or by means that are allowed to pass without being 
criticized, only ya the success with which they were crowned, It 
never occurred to such persons that their own inexperience may 
have lent a helping hand to the others’ success. 

The present very low state of commerce, and more particularly 
that of the metropolis, is the effect of many imprudent and anti-com- 
mercial measures, pursued partly by individuals, and partly by a 
former government ignorant of, or, if not ignorant, obstinately resist- 
ing, all that practical knowledge could suggest. For instance, we 
had before and during the war the carrying trade of German linens, 
The advantages to be derived from that branch of commerce are so 
evident, that it would be insulting the understanding of the reader to 
recapitulate them here, and yet the government that directed, im- 
mediately after the war, the energies af this country deprived it of 
this advantage, and exposed it to consequences detrimental to its 
commercial prosperity, notwithstanding the many representations 
made against the step. 

German linens had been allowed to be imported for re-expor- 
tation free of duty. The Spaniard, the American, the East and 
West Indian, brought their productions to this country, and took 
in return, along with our native productions, these linens 
an article to which they had been from time immemorial accus- 
tomed. The British manufacturer of linens, who had not arrived at 
such a degree of perfection as the German, had the opportunity 
afforded him of bringing his productions to the same market; 
and as this opportunity was afforded him, he had also the ad 
vantage of it. But the government, wishing to force the British into 
foreign markets, laid a prohibitory duty on foreign linen imported 
for re-exportation, forgetting that no Act of Parliament can compel 
a foreign nation to buy British linens, that the seas are open 
to the enterprises of the Germans as well as of the English, and 
that if we did not choose to supply the transatlantic nations with 
what they wanted, they can supply themselves direct from whence 
they please. 

The continental manufacturers were accustomed to send their 
productions to this country; they were satisfied with the moderate 
profits which this, to them very convenient, mode of doing busi- 
ness yielded, and they had no wish to de ‘prive the merchants of this 
country of the advantages that accrued to them. But when, after 
repeated remonstrances, our government still persisted in the scheme 
of excluding them from our markets, then did they take the foreign 
business into their own hands, and, by establishing agencies in all parts 
of the world, secured to the mselves all the advantages which a 
direct communication with those parts provided for them, and which 
they had hitherto been willing to share with the British merchant. 
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The British manufacturer certainly got rid of a competitor in his own 
market, but he has at the same time lost his customer. 

The restoration of free importations, under a wiser government, 
came too late; and if the former commercial relations between this 
country and the continent should ever be restored, it will be a long 
time before such an event can again happen, and then probably on less 
advantageous terms than be fore. 

Our present commercial dealings are altoge ther in such a state of 
irregularity, [ might almost say of confusion, that it is impossible to 
extract and establish out of the chaos any other principle, on which 
it can be said that commerce is carried on, than that of ‘ capital 
operating against industry, instead of acting in support of it.” The 
very existence of a state of things, that admits of no other deduction 
from a principle, is a proof of the general want of just commercial 
knowledge, as it shows great ignorance in persons who possess super- 
fluous capital, how to employ it in a manner most advantageous to 
themselves and others. At present, the capitalist is only “seeking 
his own advantage, regardless what misery or destruction he heaps 
upon his neighbour; and by thus acting selfishly, he actually anti- 
cipates the very means from which to uphold the profits of his 
capital, which he otherwise would have found in these very neigh- 
bours, whom his idle habits, contracted by possessing more than 
sufficient wealth, now seek to destroy. ‘To illustrate what the effects 
of such proceedings are, one need only observe what takes place, 
by a different process, in the agricultural part of the community, 
where a land-owner evidently without agricultural knowledge, but 
exceedingly desirous of being largely supplied with money, through 
his steward endeavours to raise his rents to the highest pitch, and 
where the cunning steward takes care to grant only very short leases, 
in order to have fresh parchments to fill up. The farmer compelled 
(in order to have his wonted employment, the only one he knows,) 
to comply with the landlord’s demand, although exorbitantly high, 
cannot afford to keep the land in an improved state by an additional 
expenditure, on account of the high rent and shortness of the lease ; 
he, therefore, is under the necessity, for his own preservation’s sake, 
of draining the land of its hepveioe so that, by the time he relin- 
quishes the possession of it, its value has probably diminished so 
much as not to yield at Te next letting more than two-thirds of the 
rent he had paid. As the perhaps only fancied necessities of the 
owner require fresh supplies, the land is let out again in the same 
manner, to undergo the same exhausting operation, so that in the end 
it will not let for any thing. There is land now in Essex that 
formerly let for three guineas per acre, which the present owner 
would willingly let for ‘five years, rent tree, tor a tenant to improve, 
but he can find no one to take it. What the land is to the acri- 
culturist, such is the ingenious but moneyless mechanic to the capi- 

talist :—but the latter will not see it. 

When profits are so reduced as they now are, merely from em- 
ploying too much capital m one concern, it is impossible for industry, 
or activity, or Ingenuity, to expect any reniuneration from their exer- 
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tions. The equilibrium which regulates prices, as regards supply 
and demand, once surpassed, there is, if not a total impossibility, at 
least the greatest improbability of reimstating it. Inasmuch as too 
great a supply lowers the prices, so do low prices tend to increase 
supply, when brought forward solely for remuneration for capital 
employed. If the amount which a given quantity of produce 
realizes is not suflicient to cover the unavoidable expenses, more 
must be produced and brought to market, to meet the pressing calls 
upon the funds of the producer, The consequences are, a total destruc- 
tion of less wealthy master-manufacturers, the lowering of the wages 
to the working mechanic, and, lastly, when this cannot be carried to 
any further extent, the ultimate destruction of the capital itself, or, 
at least, of a great part of it. What becomes of the value of his 
machinery if it cannot be worked ; and it must come to that, when 
the capitalist at last finds that the more he produces the less will he 
be remunerated. Would it not have been wiser to lend his money 
out in small sums to industry, ingenuity, and integrity? He would 
have received the full value of his capital (5 per cent.) without run- 
ning much risk; for, among so many, it is not likely he would lose 
all he lends, and what he might lose would not be equal to the 
annual loss in the value of his machinery, 

The expenditure of the capitalist manufacturer in his domestic 
arrangements as well as in his business being unavoidably greater,! 
he requires, besides the interest for his capital, an additional profit 
to defray them. The less wealthy manufacturer has this advantage 
over the other, that performing personally some of the operative 
functions to which he has always been accustomed, and by which 
he saves the expense for labour, he can on that account alone be 
satisfied with smaller gains; besides, his habits of living and those 
of his family are less expensive. Again, as his capital is small, he 
can with greater facility make it turn more frequently round (a 
technical phrase for return of capital) like the smaller wheels of a 
carriage, that revolve several times more in the same space of time than 
the large ones: and should he be unable to gain sufficient for his 
expenditure, he will find less difficulty in lowering it to the level of 
his gains. It is therefore clear that large capitals in one concern, 
and where a quick return is required, cannot be so productive as 
smaller ones; and that it is much wiser in a capitalist to support 
many smaller concerns by loans than to embark his whole in one. 
However, it is not intended to declaim altogether against employing 
large capitals in one undertaking. It is only detensible when it 
would require a long time before it cau return, and where the prepa- 
ratory expenditure unavoidably requires a large outlay. 

Whenever great activity is perceivable in the mercantile or ma- 
nufacturing community, many persons are led to suppose that as 





' This might be objected to by the observation, that itis not of necessity that 
the capitalist manufacturer's domestic expenses should be large ; but individual 
exceptions cannot remove a ground for argument. A rich man in general expends 
more, and rightly so, than one possessed of less wealth. 
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there is abundance of employment, there must consequently be 
abundance of profits, but that supposition is not always correct. A 
conclusion of that sort was some years ago come to by an eflicient 
minister of the Crown, who, as he is a nobleman of no ordinary 
abilities, was probably misled by the appearance of prosperity, 
arising from great activity which then existed, and from immense 
shipments which at that time had taken place, but in which the eye 
of the sagacious and experienced merchant saw nothing bat ruin; 
for he well knew that all those shipments were nothing but adven- 
tures, made without any previous knowledge of the markets the 
goods were destined for. ‘The manufacturer, contrary to the func. 
tions assigned to him by mercantile usage, assumed those of 
the merchant, and became a speculator or shipper of goods on his 
own account, relying merely on the enticing statements made by 
keen and cunning agents. The offer of an advance of half the 
amount of the value of goods shipped was a tempting bait, and the 
goods were shipped, but seldom, if at any time, did the infatuated 
manufacturer receive more for his shipment than that advance. Had 
there not existed want of information, such ruinous speculations 
would never have been made. 

It is really astonishing to see such infatuation. Resolved upon 
consigning his goods, because want of suflicient capital makes it 
inconvenient for him to remain long without pecuniary assistance, 
this manufacturer passes by the home market, London for instance, 
where he would find plenty of money to be advanced him, and where 
he retains a constant control over his property, and goes to a market 
thousands of miles away, completely deprived of all control over 
it, overstocking that market probably with unsuitable articles, and 
consequently losing in most cases enormously. His infatuation, and 
perhaps a secret pride in being accounted an exporter, prevents him 
from seeing the propriety and the advantage of allowing customers to 
come to him to buy when and what they want, instead of over- 
loading them with such things as they do not want. 

It will probably be said, ‘‘ If we had not done so, we should 
have been anticipated by other nations, and we should not have been 
able to be before them in foreign markets.” Such an assertion 
shows, to say the least of it, an unnecessary anxiety, occasioned by 
want of better information, and consequently of sound reasoning. 
For, had it been well considered, it would have been found that, at the 
period when such anxiety and fear first prevailed, the British cotton- 
manufactures were in such a state of superiority over the continental 
ones, as to leave them far, very far behind ; that it would have taken 
a very considerable time before the latter could have reached that 
degree of perfection which the British had arrived at ; that these, by 
continually progressing in improvement, would have preserved their 
acknowledged superiority; further, that a good article will always 
command a sale, even when markets are dull and an inferior 
one cannot be got rid of; and that in endeavouring to anticipate 
foreign markets, so as to prevent foreign manufactures from being 
poured into them, they must lose, by the method with which it was 
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attempted to be done, the advantages which their superiority has 
hitherto afforded them. ‘They were obliged to make sacrifices in the 
prices, and, in order to meet the continued falling of the markets, a 
falling of their own creation, they were under the necessity not only 
of reducing the prices of labour, but also the quality of the article 
itself; and by thus going back instead of going forward in improve- 
ment, and meeting the foreign manufacturer in his progress, they 
facilitated his endeavours to come up to themselves. They preferred 
sacrificing their acquired reputation rather than allow a neighbour to 
find a market for his productions ; thus injuring themselves for the 
purpose of injuring others. Some of our more considerate manufac- 
turers, who saw and felt this, chose rather to give up manufacturing 
altogether, than adopt the alternative of producing an inferior article. 
These are facts. 

Another evil, that arose from this inconsiderate anxiety, was to 
deprive the merchant of his salutary function—the carrying on of 
a beneficial commerce, as the mediatory link between the pro- 
ducer and consumer. The operations of the merchant, carried on 
with caution and guided by knowledge and experience, were too 
slow for his impatience to see the foreigner driven from the different 
markets ; and thus excited, and eager to have also the paltry com- 
mission that accrued to the merchant, the manufacturer thought to 
have an additional reason for becoming the exporter of his own 
productions. He forgot, that by the interference of the merchant he 
had the advantage of being assisted by his capital, the advantage 
of having a certain sale for his goods, and that while the merchant 
was allowed to pursue his own prudent and cautious way, he secured 
to himself a repetition of orders if once satisfactorily executed, — But 
it will be asked, granted that prices by such operations became 
lower, and that they yielded less profits, would the increased con- 
sumption which low prices might create not be an equivalent to the 
loss of larger profits? The answer is, ‘‘ No!” Manutactures are not 
like necessaries of life, which the moment they are consumed have 
ceased to exist, and must be supplied afresh; nor are the former in 
the same situation with the latter as regards higher or lower prices. 
Any impediment in the supply of necessaries raises their price, and 
the consumer must abide by it; but can the consumer of articles not 
necessaries of life be compelled to pay a higher price, in case of any 
impediment in the supply, unless he absolutely wants the article ! 
Where is then the policy, nay, the advantage, of lowering the prices 
of commodities for the purpose of forcing an increased consumption, 
when it is impossible to retain that consumption when its prices 
necessarily rise? ‘* To live and let live”? ought to be the constant 
rule; the excitement, — to surpass in improvement and not by 
sacrifices to prevent others from doing well, — to allow each func- 
tionary in the mercantile machinery to do the work assigned to him, 
so as, by combining the productions of each, like the system pur- 
sued in manufacturing, to produce a harmonizing whole. — Division 
of labour is strictly applicable to mercantile pursuits; each will be 
perfect in his own calling, and by assisting each other produce 
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prosperity and happiness, unity and good-will. A manufacturer 
ought to be a manufacturer only, and not a merchant too. 

Cao there be a greater proof of a general want of information 
than the credulity, or, to speak in plainer terms, the gullibility, by 
which people are seduced to listen to stories emanating from that 
excrescence of the mercantile body—the Stock Exchange; allu- 
ding to what are technically called speculators, not the jobbers 
or dealers in stocks, who are fair and honourable men? The per- 
sons composing that body, differing as they do from all the rest of 
mankind in their perceptive powers, also differ in regard to their 
business in their notions of what is honourable. Their business is 
illegal, and any man acts, according to their creed, honourably who 
pays their illegal demands; no matter if he is enabled to do so only 
by forging, robbing his friends, or by plundering those whose pro- 
perty and future prosperity in life are entrusted to his protection and 
care. It is really remarkable that, in no other relation between 
debtor and creditor should there ever be a crime of that nature ex- 
hibited, at least it is never the immediate result of it; but that in 
cases where the law actually protects the defaulter, he should be 
anxious to avoid being one, and, where the law can interfere, sub- 
mit patiently to his fate. The perceptive powers of the persons 
composing the Stock Exchange, as above described, are so singularly 
distinguished, that they can ascertain in the twinkling of an eye the 
stability or non-stability of a powerful state; nay, so sharp-sighted 
are they, that they can tell even to one-eighth per cent. to what de- 
gree the affairs of a nation are grown worse or improved. People 
would not now exist without looking to the half-hourly exhibition 
of the Stocks’ list, to ascertain if there is a change in the nation’s 
affairs, in the same manner as they look at a thermometer to find out 
the changes of heat or cold. Is this to be endured? Are people's 
eyes not to be opened? Is not the folly they exhibit to be pointed 
out to them, with the frauds they are exposed to? What! is the 
stability of this great and powerful country to be valued by the 
fractional part of a pound sterling? Is its strength of so fragile a 
nature as to be shaken, like the Cross of St. Paul’s, by every breath 
of wind, or, to speak less metaphorically, by every report which one 
or the other schemer may choose to propagate? Yet so it is; what- 
ever may be the report, authentic or false, probable or improbable, 
the great oracle—the Stocks, is immediately referred to. 

Thus are people misled, and all from want of that proper inform- 
ation, which would teach those who are naturally of a thinking 


habit to distinguish between what is, and what is not, true and 
reasonable. 


J. F. 
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THE VIOLIN.—No. I.! 


Coretii formed a school which produced a number of distinguished 
composers for the violin, and performers on that instrument, during the 
first half of the last century. Among these, Geminiani requires the first 
notice, as being the most eminent of Corelli's immediate disciples. 

Francesco Geminiani was born at Lucea ; according to Burney, in 1666, 
but, according to Hawkins, in 1680. The latter date seems the more pro- 
bable ; particularly as, if Burney’s were correct, Geminiani would have 
attained the age of ninety-six. He received his first instructions on the 
violin from Carlo Ambrosio Lunati, a celebrated performer ; and after- 
wards studied composition uader Scarlatti, and received instructions from 
Corelli, at Rome. He came to England in 1714, and soon acquired great 
celebrity. In 1716 he published twelve solos for the violiv,—a work 
which had very great success. Some years afterwards he converted Co- 
relli’s first six solos into concertos, which were so favourably received 
as to induce him to treat the remaining six solos in the same manner, 
But these, not being written in the same full and elaborate manner as the 
first six, did not bear to be expanded into compositions for an orchestra, 
and accordingly were coldly received. He also arranged as concertos 
six of Corelli's trios. It was not till the year 1732 that he published his 
second original work, consisting of six concertos; and this was soon fol- 
lowed by another set of the same number. He afterwards published 
another set of twelve solos; and, lastly, a set of six concertos. These are 
all his original works, for the instrument of which he was so great a 
master. 

The remainder of his publications consisted of his former works thrown 
into new forms, such as conversions of his solos into trios or concertos ; of 
some elementary works on composition, and on the violin; and a piece of 
dramatic instrumental music, which he called ** The Enchanted Forest.” 
All his works were published in England ; where, indeed, he himself re- 
sided for the greatest part of his life. 

Geminiani seldom performed in public during his residence in Eng- 
land. His income was derived from the profits of his publications, his 
scholars, and the presents which he received from the great and wealthy, 
when they could persuade him to play at their houses! Though his 
habits were not vicious or dissipated, yet he was imprudent and expen- 
sive; and, consequently, often involved in distress. He was passionately 
fond of painting—a propensity which has often been remarked in musi- 
cians. For the sake of its gratification, he was apt to neglect his musical 
studies and pursuits, and to involve himself in expenses which his means 
could not bear. Burney insinuates that his love of picture-dealing arose 
from sordid motives instead of a love for the art,—-a charge which seems 
too lightly made. He says, that it is to be feared that a propensity to- 
wards chicane and cunning determined Geminiani to try his hand at buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear, and playing off the other tricks of a picture- 
dealer. The truth rather seems to be, that he becaine a buyer and 
seller of pictures in the same way as many other dilettants who have not 
fortune enough to afford so expensive a pleasure ; bought expensive pic- 
tures because he took a fancy to them, and sold them at great loss when 
necessity compelled him to part with them. In the distress which he thus 
brought upon himself, he was obliged, for the security of his person, to 
avail himself of the protection from arrest which the English nobility, at 
that time, had the privilege of extending to their servants. For this 
purpose, the Earl of Essex was prevailed on to enroll his name in the list 
of his domestics. 


Continued from Vol. Ll. p. 005. 
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One circumstance, which occurred while his distress was urgent, shows 
that he was very far from having a sordid mind. The place of Master of 
the State Music in Ireland having become vacant, the Earl of Essex ob- 
tained a promise of it from Sir R. Walpole, and then told Geminiani that 
his troubles were at an end, as he was now sure of a comfortable provi- 
sion for life. This was joyful news for poor Geminiani; but, when he 
found that the office was not tenable by a Roman Catholic, he at once 
declined it; saying, that however humble his pretensions might be to a 
religious character, yet he never would renounce the communion in which 
he had been baptized and brought up for any considerations of worldly 
advantage. 

Geminiani appears during his whole life to have struggled with pecu- 
niary difficulties. In his latter days he raised a considerable sum by an 
expedient then new in England; that of giving a Concerto Spirituale, or 
Oratorio, in the Lent season of 1748. In 1761 he went to Ireland to visit 
his scholar Dubourg, who had obtained the situation which his religious 
principles had made him decline. He had spent many years in pre- 
paring a great work on Music, which he intended to publish ; but soon after 
his arrival in Dublin, the manuscript was stolen from his chamber by 
the treachery of a female servant, (who, it is said, was employed to do 
so,) and could never be recovered. This heavy and irreparable loss so 
deeply affected his mind, that it hastened his death, which happened in 
1762, in his eighty-third year. 

Considering Geminiani’s great talents as a composer, it is surprising 
that he should have produced so little ; and, still more so, that he should 
have employed himself so much in such mechanical labour, as that of 
dressing up the compositions of Corelli, and former works ot his own, 
in new shapes. From this it may be inferred, notwithstanding the ex- 
cellence of his music, that his invention was not fertile, and that he felt 
the production of original ideas to be painful and laborious. His music, 
however, was original, and full of new and bold modulations and combi- 
nations of harmony ; while his melodies are not only very elegant, but 
often extremely pathetic. The beautiful song in ** Love in a Village,” 
which is a minuet in one of his concertos, is well known. His perform- 
ance appears, from every account of it, to have been remarkable for its 
delicacy, grace, and expression. 

One of the greatest names in musical history is that of Giuseppe Tar- 
tini. He was born at Pirano, a town in the province of Istria, in 1692. 
He was intended for the law ; but was diverted from the studies neces- 
sary for that profession by his propensity to music. In 1710 he was sent 
to the University of Padua, to pursue his studies in jurisprudence ; but 
having become acquainted with a young lady, the niece of the Bishop of 
Padua, he undertook to give her some musical instructions ; and this 
fascinating intercourse produced such an attachment between the youth- 
ful master and scholar, that a marriage was the consequence before the 
lover was twenty. For this act of imprudence he was discarded by his 
parents, forced to leave his wife, and to wander over the country in 
search of an asylum, while she remained at Padua. The lady’s uncle was 
so incensed, that Tartini was obliged to make his escape in the disguise of 
a pilgrim. After many hardships, he at length found refuge in a convent 
at Assisi, the prior of which was his relation. Here he remained for 
nearly two years, and diverted his melancholy by practising on the 
violin ; while, at the same time, he received instructions from the organ- 
ist of the monastery, who was an able musician. In the mean time the 
Bishop of Padua, unable to bear the sight of his niece pining away in 
hopeless sorrow, at last relented, and promised to forgive her husband if 
he could be found. Of this happy change Tartini knew nothing; but 
happening one day, on the occasion of a grand festival, to play on the 
violin in the choir of the church, a sudden gust of wind blew aside the 
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curtain of the orchestra, and discovered him among the musicians. He 
was recognised by one of the inhabitants of Padua, and had the happi- 
ness to learn that the bishop, whom he believed to be still his inveterate 
enemy, had been subdued by the tears and anguish of his young bride, 
and had long been seeking him, that he might restore him to her arms. 

Tartini returned to Padua ; ; and, soon afterwards, an academy of music 
being founded at Venice, he was chosen a member of it, and went thither 
with his wife. But happening to hear the celebrated Veracini, who was 
then at Venice, he was so astonished and disheartened by his own infe- 
riority, that he would not venture on a competition with him. He 
therefore gave up his appointment, and retired to Ancona, where he de- 
voted himself so arde ntly to his studies, that he soon became the greatest 
master of the age. 

While residing at Ancona he discovered the remarkable acoustical 
phenomenon of the third sound. If two sounds consisting of any of the 
consonant intervals are produced with extreme accuracy upon two musi- 
cal instruments, the performers standing at some distance from each 
other,—a_ person stationed between them (if he has a very acute and 
delicate ear) will hear a third sound, which is generated in the air, and 
forms a bass to the other two. From this beautiful phenomenon Tartini 
formed a theory or system of harmony; which, for a long time, divided 
the attention of the musical world with the celebrated system of Rameau. 
The respective merits of these systems were keenly discussed by the 
musical literati of the time, particularly in France ; and Rousseau, in 
his ‘* Dictionnaire de Musique,”’ (Article Nysteme,) gave a long expla- 
nation of that of Tartini, which only showed the confusion of his own 
ideas on the subject. Tartini’s system never got into such general vogue 
as that of Rameau; but they stand now on a footing of entire equality— 
the musical world being convinced that both one and the other are utterly 
fallacious. 

In 1721 Tartini was appointed conductor of the orchestra of the church 
of San Antonio in Padua, then one of the greatest musical establishments 
of this sort in Italy, By this time his reputation was so great, that he 
received repeated invitations to visit Paris and London, These he de- 
clined; but, in 1723, he was induced to attend the coronation of the 
Emperor Charles VI. at Prague, and was so much gratified by his recep- 
tion, that he resided there for three years. He then returned to Padua ; 
and, after that period, no offers of foreign engagements, however advan- 
tageous, could tempt him to leave his tranquil and happy home. Burney, 
whose account of Tartini in his Italian Tour contains some conside- 
rable inaccuracies, ascribes his refusal of all engagements to his devo- 
tion to St. Anthony of Padua, his patron saint, to whose service he had 
dedicated himself and his violin so early as 1722. But this silly story is 
disprove “l by Tartini’s having afterwi irds spent three years in Ge ‘rmany. 

Tartini died in 1770, at Padua, where he had resided for fifty years, 
beloved and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He was gentle and bene- 
volent, distinguished for piety and unaffected humility, and possessed 
of considerable scientific attainments. His compositions are very nume- 
rous, consisting of above an hundred sonatas, and as many concertos, 
Among them is the famous ‘* Sonata del Diavolo,” of the origin of which 
Tartini himself gave the following account to the celebrate «d astronomer 
Lalande :— 

“One night, in the year 1713, I dreamed that [ had made a compact 
With his Satanic Maje sty, by which he was received into my service. 
Every thing succeeded to the utmost of my desires, and my every wish 
Was anticipated by my new domestic. I thought that, on taking up my 
violin to practise, | jocosely asked him if he could play on this instru- 
ment? tle answere dl. that he believed he was able to pick out a tune ; 
when, to my astonishment, he began a sonata, so strange, and yet so 
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beautiful, and executed in so masterly a manner, that in the whole course 
of my life I had never heard any thing so exquisite. So great was my 
amazement that I could scarcely breathe. Awakened by the violence of 
my feelings, I instantly seized my violin, in the hope of being able to 
‘atch some part of the ravishing melody which I had just heard; but all 
in vain. The piece which I composed according to my scattered recol- 
lections is, it is true, the best I ever produced. I have entitled it ‘ So- 
nata del Diavolo;” but itis so far inferior to that which had made so 
forcible an impression on me, that I should have dashed my violin into 
a thousand pieces, and given up music for ever in despair, had it been 
possible to deprive myself of the enjoyments which I receive from it.” 

Time, and the still more surprising flights of more modern performers, 
have deprived this famous sonata of any thing diabolical which it may 
once have appeared to possess: but it has great fire and originality, 
and contains difficulties of no trifling magnitude, even at the present day. 
That process of mind, by which we sometimes hear in sleep a beautiful 
piece of music, an eloquent discourse, or a fine poem, seems one of those 
mysterious things which show how fearfully and wonderfully we are 
made. It would appear, that there are times when the soul, in that par- 
tial disunion between it and the body which takes place during sieep, and 
when it sees, hears, and acts, without the intervention of the bedily 
organs, exerts powers of which at other times its material trammels 
render it incapable. What powers may it not exert when the disunion 
shall be total! 

Tartini’s compositions, with all the correctness and polish of Corelli’s, 
are bolder and more impassioned. His slow movements, in particular, 
are remarkably vocal and expressive ; and his music shows a knowledge 
of the violin, both in regard to the bow and the finger-board, which Co- 
relli had not been able to attain. His works therefore, though no longer 
heard in public, are still prized by the best musicians; a proof of which 
is, that some of them have been recently reprinted for the use of the 
conservatoire of Paris. He has frequently injured their effect 40 modern 
ears by the introduction of trills and other ornaments, which (like the 
flounces and furbelows of the female dress of his day) have become old- 
fashioned; but at the same time they are full of beauties, which, be- 
longing to the musical language of nature and feeling, are independent of 
the influence of time. 

Veracini, whose superior powers drove Tartini, in his youth, from 
Venice, continued to be his rival both in regard to performance and com- 
position. Asa performer he had much fire and boldness, great power in 
the management of the bow, and a remarkably clear and full tone. His 
solos are still well Known to musicians, and possess much merit; but 
they are less esteemed than those of Tartini. Veracini was in England 
about the middle of the last century ; when he was not only a greatly ad- 
mired performer, but the author of several successful operas. Of his life 
little more is Known than a few anecdotes indicative of the arrogance and 
vanity of his disposition. 

Giardini was born at Turin in 1716. He received instructions on the 
violin from Lorenzo Somis, a distinguished scholar of Corelli. At the 
age of seventeen he obtained a situation in the opera band of Naples, 
and was soon stationed next the first violin. In this situation he was fond 
of displaying his execution, and used to flourish and use too many free- 
doms with the music before him. One evening, however, during the 
performance of an opera of Jomelli’s, that celebrated composer himselt 
came into the orchestra, and seated himself by Giardini; who, being de- 
termined to give the great maestro a touch of his quality, proceeded, in 
the symphony of a song, to indulge his fingers and fancy at such a rate, 
that he was rewarded by Jomelli, for the brilliancy of his execution, with 
a hearty slap on the face. ** The best lesson,” said Giardini, who himself 
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used to tell the story, ‘‘ that L ever received in my life.”’ He submitted 
to the correction, however, with so good a grace, that he gained the 
good opinion of Jomelli, who afterwards rendered him many important 
services. 

After gaining a splendid reputation on the continent, Giardini came to 
England in 1750. His performances were heard with astonishment and 
delight ; and after having been employed at all the concerts in the metropo- 
lis, he was placed at the head of the Opera orchestra. This led to bis taking 
a share in the management of that enormous and, too often, ruinous esta- 
blishment,' along with the celebrated female singer Mingotti ; and the con- 
sequence was, that they were both very speedily brought to the verge of 
ruin; and were glad, at the end of the first season, to get rid of the concern 
as they bestcould. Notwithstanding this lesson, they were foolish enough 
to embark again in the Opera management a few years afterwards; and 
again, after one calamitous season, were obliged to give it up. His female 
associate, who by this time had declined in public favour, left England ; 
and he, after seeing all his property swallowed up in the Opera House, 
except the privilege of an annual benefit, was under the necessity of 
returning to his proper employment of composition, leading and perform- 
ing at concerts, and teaching singing in families of rank. 

The account given by Dr. Burney of the musical feuds in which Min- 
gotti and Giardini were engaged with rival performers, and the interest 
taken in them by the fashionable world, presents a curious feature in the 
manners of high life in those days. When Giardini arrived in London, 
he gained many friends among the nobility and gentry; among the warmest 
of whom was Mrs. Fox Lane, afterwards Lady Bingley, a supreme leader 
of the ton at that period. When Mingotti afterwards arrived, and joined 
with Giardini in the management of the Opera, Mrs. Fox Lane espoused 
her cause with great zeal, and entered into her quarrels with all the ve- 
hemence of a partisan. It is told of this lady, that, having desired the 
Hon. General Crewe to give her his decided opinion as to the merits of a 
dispute between Mingotti and another syren, whose rivalry then shook 
the fashionable world, the General, after listening with much gravity to 
a long list of grievances of which her favourite complained, said, ** And 
pray, Madam, who is Signora Mingotti ?”’—** Get out of my house!” ex- 
claimed the lady in a rage; ‘* you shall never hear her sing another 
note at my concerts as long as you live!” Mrs. Fox Lane, with two such 
performers as Mingotti and Giardini, used to give concerts to her choice 
friends, which were subjects of envy and obloquy to all who were unable 
to obtain admission to them. At these concerts, besides these two pro- 
fessors, several of the most distinguished fashionables used to perform : 
‘* and the difficulty,”’ says Burney, ‘‘ or rather the impossibility of hear- 
ing these professors and illustrious dilettaut? any where else, stimulated 
curiosity so much, that there was no sacrifice or mortification to which 
fashionable people would not submit, in order to obtain admission. And /a 
padrona della casa lost few opportunities of letting them know the value she 
set on her invitations, by using them like dogs when they were there. 
Whenever a benefit was in contemplation for one of her protegés, taking 





1 There is surely, however, no necessary connexion between the Opera House 
and ruin. It has been almost always ruinous, because it has, for the last hundred 
years, been managed by parties whose very description implies mismanagement 
by associations of nobility and people of ton—by speculators ignorant of music 
and every thing belonging to it,—or by foreign singers, actors, or adventurers. This, 
with hardly an exception, has been its history. ‘The management of Mr. Ayrton, 
an accomplished musician and a man of business, was a brief period of splendid 
success. A new management is about to commence under the happiest auspices. 
Mr. Monk Mason, and his aide-de-camp Mr. Wade, are men from whose knowledge, 
activity, and liberality, every thing may be expected. Report speaks highly of their 
preliminary exertions. 
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care of the honour of her guests, she obliged them to behave with due 
gratitude and munificence on the occasion. ‘* Come,’ would she often 
say to her friends, i‘ give me five guineas!’ a demand as implicitly 
obeyed as if made on the road. Nor had any one, who ever wished to be 
admitted into such good company again, the courage to ask the occasion 
of the demand; but patiently waited the lady’s pleasure to them whether 
they should be honoured with a ticket for Giardini’s or Mingotti’s 
benefit.” 

Giardini continued to enjoy the favour of the English public till 1784, 
when he went to Haly. When he returned to London, after an absence 
of five years, he was no longer received as formerly. His health was im- 
paired, and his powers diminished ; and the public attention was now 
occupied with newer favourites. After an unsuccessful attempt to carry 
on a burletta, or comic opera, in the Haymarket Theatre, he carried his 
company of performers to Russia in 1793, But he was as unsuccessful 
there as in England ; and, after struggling for some years with his diffi- 
culties, he died at Petersburg in 1796, at the age of eighty, in great 
poverty. The advantages which he gained by his talents, he lost, during 
his whole life, by his disposition. By his extravagance he squandered 
the large sums he received, and alienated his best friends by his capri- 
cious and splenetic temper. 

As a composer, Giardini had small pretensions to learning. When 
somebody told Dr. Boyce that he professed to teach composition in 
twenty lessons, the Doctor sarcastically remarked—* All that he knows of 
composition he might teach in ten.” His compositions, however, were 
pleasing and effective, and long very popular. He did not confine him- 
self to instrumental composition, but wrote two or three operas which 
had considerable success, and a number of songs, some of which were in 
request in private musical parties within our recollection. 





BLONDEL DE NESLE. ! 


THe Danube’s wide-flowing waters lave 
The captive’s dungeon cell, 
And the voice of its hoarse and sullen wave 
Breaks forth in a louder swell, 
And the night-breeze sighs in a deeper gust, 
For the flower of chivalry droops in dust! 


A yoke 1s hung over the victor’s neck, 
And fetters enthral the strong, 

And manhood’s pride, like a fearful wreck, 
Lies the breakers of care among ; 


oe 








'«* Blondel de Nesle, the favourite minstrel of Richard Cceur de Lion, and an 
attendant upon his person, devoted himself to discover the place of his confine- 
ment during the crusade against Saladin, emperor of the Saracens. He wandered 
in vain from castle to palace, till he learned that a strong and almost inaccessible 
fortress upon the Danube was watched with peculiar strictness, as containing 
some state-prisoner of distinction. The minstrel took his harp, and approaching 
us near the castle as he durst, came so nigh the walls as to hear the melancholy 
captive soothing his imprisonment with music. Blondel touched his harp; the 
prisoner heard and was silent: upon this the minstrel played the first part of a 
tune, or lay, known to the captive; who instantly played the second part ; and 
thus, the faithful servant obtained the certainty that the inmate of the castle was 
no other than his royal master.’’—Tales of a Grandfather, p. 69. 
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And the gleams of hope, overshadow’d, seem 
The phantoms of some distemper’d dream. 


But the heart—the heart is unconquer’d still— 
A host in its solitude! 

Quenchless the spirit, though fetter’d the will, 
Of that warrior unsubdued ; 

His soul, like an arrow from rocky ground, 

Shall fiercely and proudly in air rebound. 


But the hour of darkness girds him now 
With a pall of deepest night, 

Anguish sits throned on his moody brow, 
Aud the curse of thy withering blight, 

Despair, thou dreariest deathliest foe ! 

His senses hath steep’d in a torpid woe. 


From the dazzling splendour of glories past 
The warrior sickening turns, 
To list to the sound of the wailing blast, 
As the wan lamp dimly burns ; 
For the daring might of the lion-hearted 
With Freedom’s soul-thrilling notes hath parted ! 


O’er his harp-string droops his palsied hand, 
And the fitful strain alone 
Murmurs the notes of his native land— 
Does echo repeat that moan 
From the dungeon wall so grim and so drear?— 
No !—an answering minstrel lingers near! 


Up starts the listening king—a flash 

Of memory’s gifted lore 
Bursts on his soul—a deed so rash, 

W hat captive would e’er deplore ? 
Since bonds no longer unnerve the free, 
And valour hath won fidelity ! 


Dark child of sorrow, sweet comfort take, 
In thy lone heart’s widowhood, 
Some charmed measure may yet awake 
Arresting affliction’s flood, 
And thy prison’d soul unfetter’d be 
By the answering spirit of sympathy ! 
M. A. C. 
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SCIENTIFIC LETTERS TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 
LETTER IIIf. 


IN following up the scale of degradation, we find that the organ of 
voice ceases after the class of reptiles, Fishes hear and smell acutely, 
but they have no distinct vocal organs. 

After the mammalia, animals, such as birds, &c. deposit eggs, and 
hatch them if they are fruitful, and do not suckle their young; and 
this with birds is the commencement of a new mode of generation. 
Beyond the vertebrated department we cannot trace any distinct sys- 
tem of vessels for absorption, such as is seen among the vertebralia. 

When we arrive at the class called mollusce, such as snails and 
such soft fleshy animals as have no internal skeleton, the organization 
has become very much deteriorated. There are no distinct compart- 
ments for the brain and spinal chord and bowels, all of which occupy 
the common cavity of the body. The nervous system consists of 
a mere knotted chord; there is no heart, and the organs of sense be- 
come obliterated by degrees, and there is no organ for the function of 
respiration. In the last department the organs of circulation dis- 
appear altogether, and the whole nutritive apparatus consists exclu- 
sively of a mere bag with a single aperture, such as in the fluke or 
the hydatid. We now gradually arrive at the little infusory beings 
seen through a microscope in drops of water; and here, with few ex- 
ceptions, all special organs disappear entirely. 

In this manner the scale of organization becomes gradually simpli- 
fied and degraded throughout the four departments to which all the 
ditlerent classes are severally referable; namely, the vertebralia, the 
mollusc, the articulate, and the radiate. In the first department 
we pass from man to the eel and snake, forming the extremes of this 
department. In the second we commence with the cuttle-fish, and 
finish with the oyster. In the third, we have a series from the crab 
and the lobster to the leech and earthworm. And the fourth de- 
partment extends from the medusa or starfish to the infusory ani- 
malcules, 

At what period of the history of our earth this varied and exten- 
sive system of organization commenced, we have no natural evidence 
to show ; but the lights of geology inform us that the globe we inha- 
bit was not always susceptible of life. The primitive rocks bear no 
signs of organic bodies, and the first indications of organization are 
limited to coarse and simple plants, such as ferns and fungi, and 
common shells. Many ages appear to have elapsed before the pro- 
duction of the higher animals; and man must have been much more 
recent still, for his is the only species that has never been discovered 
in a fossil state; neither is any example of him or of his works 
found among the deep and solid crystallizations of the earth. 

This short and imperfect sketch is sufficient probably to afford an 
idea of the intense interest attached to the pursuit of zoology com- 
bined with anatomy and physiology. The history of living beings is 
illustrated by the two last sciences; and the resemblance between 
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man and animals naturally induces a feeling in favour of their pos- 
sessing, in common, certain physical and moral attributes, which ought 
to attach us to the brute creation with some degree of fellow-feeling. 
Moreover, the various and extensive uses which man makes of ani- 
mals to administer to his necessities, luxuries, and gratifications, ren- 
ders zoology, if not the most interesting study we can pursue, a 
study which is in every point of view calculated to improve the 
human mind, to elevate its notions of the Deity, and to exalt the dig- 
nity of man’s nature, exclusively of all fortuitous and meretricious 
acquirements. 

In order to profit by these pursuits it is evidently necessary to be 
fortified in some measure by a knowledge of the physical sciences : 
pure organization, although it becomes associated with life, is not 
entirely removed from the influence of physical laws. 

Organization, in its living state, has hitherto been the object of our 
contemplation, and now something may be said respecting the phe- 
nomena of decomposition, which occur when organized structures 
cease to perform their vital functions. In the first place, spontane- 
ous decomposition is either retarded or accelerated by various causes, 
which influence the changes occurring when life is extinct. These 
are not only curious in a philosophical point of view, but very useful 
in their application to domestic economy, when we consider the 
multitude of vegetable and animal substances which minister to our 
sensual appetites and are necessary to our nourishment, since we 
cannot, like the fabled chameleon, live upon air, without adding to 
our solids and fluids from the sources of organization around us. 

The most general change in organized matter, which tends to 
retard decomposition, is that produced by fermentation. Thus the 
spirituous, vinous, and acetous fermentations, such as afford alcohol, 
wine, and vinegar, resist putrefaction the longest of any substances : 
so that provisions steeped in these are not easily influenced by 
warmth, moisture, and atmospheric air—the three great promoters of 
putrefaction, ‘The mere exclusion of either of these causes alone pre- 
vents for a long time that spontaneous change which characterizes pu- 
trefaction or decomposition. The predominance of nitrogen marks the 
putrefactive change, which is thus first indicated bya sensible fetor and 
the extrication of ammoniacal gas. By surrounding animal sub- 
stances with a temperature below freezing point, this phenomenon is 
prevented : accordingly, provisions encased in ice are remarkably 
long preserved from putrefaction. In the northernmost wilds of Sibe- 
ria, among perpetual frozen masses of snow, a mammoth was dis- 
covered, an animal unknown as existing since the flood: a great 
quantity of flesh, and skin covered with hair, remained upon its bones, 
and in such preservation that dogs could feed upon it. 

Meat suspended in a dry current of air may be preserved some 
time, though less long than in ice. At first the meat becomes firm, 
and then it is covered with a brown crust, and goes through no fur- 
ther change for some time. The practice of hermetically sealing 
potted meat, previously a little boiled, preserves it from the influence 
of the air still longer ; but its flavour is more injured than either when 
preserved by ice or in a dry current of air, Nevertheless, meat so 
prepared affords better nourishment than highly dried provisions sub- 
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jected to salting, and when fresh animal food cannot be procured is 
more wholesome. 

Salt, vinegar, &c. are termed antiseptics, because they possess a 
chemical power of resisting those changes which constitute putrefac- 
tion. Camphor, resins, volatile oils, and bituminous or pitchy sub- 
stances are all antiseptic; and as they possess an aromatic odour pe- 
culiar to each, and with which they do not easily part, they are 
especially fitted for embalming, and were accordingly so employed by 
the ancient Egyptians. Another species of embalming is devoted to 
the affairs of the kitchen, by the use of antiseptics of another kind, 
which are preferred from being agreeable to the palate. These sub- 
stances are vinegars of different kinds,—wines, spirits, nitre, sugar, 
and salt; and animal and vegetable matters steeped in or rubbed with 
them are said to be pickled or preserved. The great advantage of all 
these is that they add a pleasant flavour without injuring the original. 
Common spirits of wine are principally used for preserving specimens 
for museums, as they are colourless, and do not alter the appearance 
of the things which are immersed in them. All substances subjected 
to any of the above applications resist the influence of atmospheric 
air, warmth, and moisture ; and therefore do not pass through those 
changes which constitute putrefaction—changes dependent upon their 
decomposition and chemical affinities. 

Whilst, on the one hand, we find life capable of resisting the in- 
fluence of such agencies as after death effect decomposition, the vital 
power is not sufficiently strong to resist all chemical affinity with 
unorganized matter. ‘Thus, whether it be applied to the living or 
dead flesh, fire or caustic will equally destroy its texture; but the 
powers of life are shown in the facility with which the destroyed 
parts are cast off from the living by a process entirely vital. 

In all the phenomena of life we are forcibly struck with the wide 
difference between them and those of the mineral world. The former 
possess rather the character of an intelligent agent ruling their 
changes, whilst the latter appear more in the light of fixed and inevi- 
table and undeviating laws. The objects of vital action, independently 
of volition, are to secure the nutrition of the body, for its growth, 
maturity, and degeneration. Accordingly, by vital influence, foreign 
matter is imbibed by vegetable bodies through the exposed termina- 
tions of very minute vessels. In animals, similar nutriment is im- 
bibed by a single bag, to which, in all but the lowest animals, are 
attached wide tubes for the passage of the food and its proper diges- 
tion. This digestive apparatus is an addition to the circulating and 
absorbing vessels and pores of plants, and is peculiarly adapted to 
beings that roam, and seek their ood like animals. Animals, never- 
theless, are furnished with absorbing and circulating vessels and 
pores, by which the assimilated nutriment is conveyed from the in- 
testines into a large vein, where it becomes blood, and subsequently 
circulates through the whole body in its sanguineous form. Thus, 
the sap of vegetable and the blood of animal bodies are both regula- 
ted by vital and physical laws alike, the former modifying the latter, 
and the same object being in view. Then, if we pursue the nutri- 
tious mass as it circulates in the arteries over the body, we still trace 
the modifying principle of vital action in the assimilation of the nu- 
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iritive matter to the different textures of the whole fabric, whence 
arise bone, flesh, sinew, skin, membrane, and several fluids—-pro- 
ductions which, although they are unquestionably aided by chemical 
action, cannot be eflected by any human invention or chemical ex- 
periments. Is it not a wonderful subject for contemplation, that by 
an unseen power, beyond our sphere of reason, each texture and 
fluid of the body is supplied by one general stream—each organ 
separately eliminating that substance from the blood which it is the 
peculiar office of such organ to appropriate to itself? And, while 
this addition is constantly going on in our system, another vital 
action, not less remarkable, counteracts the accumulation by the 
removal of molecules from every part of the body; part of which are 
restored to the circulating blood, and part removed trom the body as 
useless. Among these changes also, which so peculiarly mark the 
vital influence is the extrication, during the passage of the blood 
through the lungs and its transmission by the arteries from the heart, 
of carbonaceous matter, and the evolution of caloric, or the matter of 
heat: from this process the blood is maintained at ninety-eight degrees 
and upwards of Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the human being and 
the higher animals. 

By this law, animals are enabled to maintain a temperature consi- 
derably above that of the media around them, and thus to repel 
that equalizing principle of nature in the physical world, which causes 
all lifeless bodies to approximate to an uniformity of temperature. 

I have described organized textures to be specially characterized 
by a fibrous structure, the fibres being endowed during life with a 
spontaneous and inherent property of contraction. This is the grand 
vital property which distinguishes living from dead matter, and is 
equally possessed by the vegetable and animal creation. In_ plants 
the wood appears to be the structure through which the contractile 
influence is transmitted ; in animals it seems to be chiefly conveyed 
through the muscle or flesh, which is distributed very universally 
throughout the body: it is found in the vessels, the cavities, the 
tubes, and the whole external surface of the body, for the purposes 
of motion. In plants, which have no nervous system for the recep- 
tion and transmission of impressions,—light, heat, cold, electricity, 
magnetism, and mechanical irritation are all influential agents in 
exciting or subduing contractility. ‘The phenomena of this vital pro- 
perty are so curiously exhibited in some plants, that they have ob- 
tained the appellation of sensitive; a term exclusively applicable to 
animals. It is this property which induces the unconscious sun- 
flower to turn its disk to the sun during the diurnal revolution of the 
earth’s axis, and to close its petals at nightfall. The exciting agents 
are physical, and perhaps chemical affinity is concerned in the phe- 
nomenon ; but the property itself is merely vital, and belongs only to 
living structures. By this property the roots and tendrils of plants 
are spread out in different directions in search of nourishment ; and 
the motions of these organs cannot be explained by physical causes, 
such as gravity, &c.: they constitute what are called the instincts 
of plants, but which are vital laws designed by Nature to modify those 
of physical bodies, and regulate the functions of vegetation, One of 
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the sensitive plants, the mimosa pudica, affords a beautiful illustration 
of the contractile property. At night this plant has its leaves coiled 
up, shrinking from the effect of coid; but when the morning brings 
with it the reviving influence of the sun’s rays, the leaves expand 
again. The fly-catcher exhibits the wariness of a beast of prey, trom 
the delicate irritability it possesses. Expanding its petals to receive 
the solar influence, it awaits the approach of some unsuspicious insect, 
that probably seeks to imbibe its honey-dew, and lights upon its 
blossom. The instant that it does so, the petals close upon it, and it 
becomes immured within its treacherous grasp. 

The irritable texture of plants approximates in analogy the vegeta- 
ble to the animal creation; it is the inherent spontaneous cause of 
all their phenomena of growth and nutrition. In the absence of sen- 
sibility and consciousness, Nature has provided that the existence of 
plants shall be ministered to by the operation of physical causes 
united with a simple property of life. Thus plants creep along walls 
and hedgerows, turn over a wall, and spread their tendrils in search 
of warmth. They send their roots out, avoiding rocks, and such ob- 
stacles as afford no nourishment, among profitable soils, evading the 
one and pursuing the other by an impulse which life alone can 
impart. <A similar influence is exerted upon the seed cast into the 
earth ; for whether it be turned one way or another matters not, still 
the germen always rises, and the radicle descends. This is a fixed 
law of nature which no physical phenomena are suflicient to produce. 
Were plants entirely actuated by physical laws, they would be obe- 
dient to the law of gravity; whereas their actions show that they 
are not. In the discrimination which they evince, physical agency 
can have no share. Mr. Andrew Knight reported the following ex- 
periment to the Royal Society. Some garden-beans having been 
soaked in water were attached to two revolving wheels, one vertical 
and the other horizontal. In a few days the wheels were stopped, 
and the beans examined, when they were found to have shot forth 
their germens and radicles, the ove upwards and the other down- 
wards, as usual, without regard to the impulses given them from the 
wheels. 

According to the observations of some botanical physiologists, the 
motions of a sensitive plant are limited to the joints, and are only 
demonstrable when the plant is in health. When sickly the leaves 
are permanently expanded, and no irritation influences them. In 
the mimosa pudica during day-time the leaf-stalk is raised up, the 
leaflets diverge, and the sub-leaflets expand. When perfectly in 
health, if any person approaches this plant, some of the leaves drop 
off, and, by shaking it, all the leaves droop at tie joints of the stalks, 
and the sub-leatlets close up in pairs. 

In all these phenomena there is a near resemblance to the con- 
tractility of animals, for when part of a plant is irritated, other 
parts act in concert. Thus if an insect rushes into one of our eyes, 
the pupil contracts and the eyelids close also. In plants this pro- 
perty is attributable to the transmission of physical impressions, 
commenced by the original stimulus, through different parts of the 
vegetable substance, the force of which induces the plant to assume 
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a carved form. And thus we have presented to our contemplation a 
beautiful instance of the analogies in which Nature delights, when 
we compare the phenomena of vegetable with those of animal 
life. 

In consequence of this property being equally common to vegeta- 
ble and animal life, we must seek for some other leading vital pro- 
perty whereby we can distinguish one from the other. ‘This dis- 
tinction is found in the vital property of sensibility, which ex- 
clusively belongs to animals, and is inherent in the nervous texture, 
and becomes recognised only in the brain—the seat of consciousness 
and the centre of sensible impressions. 

It is this property, and the nervous structures added to ani- 
mal life, that place vegetation at such a striking distance from the 
animal creation, notwithstanding the close analogies observable; so 
that no doubt can be entertained of the absolute distinction between 
the two kingdoms, and that the one is not connected with the 
other, as some have thought, by united links, as in a chain of simi- 
lar parts. In the great scheme of life the commencement of animal 
organization is not a step from the perfection of the vegetable cre- 
ation, It is a new and distinct world altogether, and an improve- 
ment in principle, but not a simple graduated addition or improve- 
ment of similar structures. Who can suppose, for example, that the 
monas, a simple globular animated speck of a drop of water, invisi- 
ble to the unassisted eye, comes next in the scale of organization to 
the finest plant, the lofty and aged oak of the forest, or the wide- 
spreading beech? Animals do not begin where vegetable bodies 
cease ; and it is evident that in the early stages of organization 
the two kingdoms of nature existed together long before the more 
complicated structures of each were in existence. 

When we examine the lower animals, we discover, as in the 
starfish, &c. the embryo of that system, which increases gra- 
dually till we arrive at a perfect brain and complicated tissue of 
nerves, in which system evidently resides the sentient principle, a 
texture nowhere discoverable in plants. The grand principle of 
distinction therefore between animal and vegetable lite is, that in 
the former we find a texture and structures not seen in any plant, 
and that a property exists, which does not appear in vegeta- 
tion, by which animals hold intercourse with the external world, en- 
joy volition and reason, as in man, and the higher attributes of 
the human mind. The finest and most highly organized plaut ex- 
hibits no sentient structure or property; yet the polype, or animal 
jelly, as it is often called, seen on our shores, though so sim- 
ple in organization that each divided part of its body lives as an en- 
tire polype, has its nervous system and its sentient structure, pos- 
sesses the power of locomotion, and enjoys animal instincts in com- 
mon with the whole race of animals up to man. : 

This sensibility denotes animal life ; and since contractility without 
consciousness pervades vegetable forms, and belongs also to those of 
animals universally, the functions of animals have been divided into 
vegetative or organic, and animal or sensitive, both being combined 
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pendently of the will, and unconsciously to the mind. They tend to 
the nourishment of the body, by separating nutritious matter 
from the food, which is conveyed from the intestines by absorbing 
vessels into the veins, is converted into blood, and circulates all 
over the body, which is enabled to grow and support its existence 
accordingly. 

The sentient functions do not minister directly to the support of 
the system; but by enabling animals to receive and propagate 
to the sensorium the impressions made by external objects, they sub- 
serve all the purposes of life which the independence of a locomotive 
being renders necessary to its existence. By means of the sentient 
properties, animals are led to instinctive desires of gratifying appe- 
tites, and to the enjoyments of social intercourse; or, as is the case 
with our own species, reason governs the actions, so that by volun- 
tary efforts we attain to higher purposes of life than are within the 
grasp of the brutes of the field. 

In a future portion of these letters the immediate application of 
the contractile and sensible properties which distinguish animals 
will be particularly illustrated in describing the animal functions, 
At present there needs merely to be pointed out the general princi- 
ples of life, without which their manifestations in the animal econo- 
my would not be clearly understood. 





THE SIMPKIN PAPERS.—No. II. 


No. VIII. 


Dear Simpkin, Wexford, September, 1831. 


I am again in a scrape with my newspaper—another libel is charged 
upon me. How the devil is a man to get at the truth in this country? 
I am more cautious than my fellows ; I am older than most of them, and 
I have at least learned something from experience. I once believed 
every thing ; perhaps I should do so still, if judges had not lectured me, 
and juries mulcted me, for my credulity. I have had five actions for 
libel brought against me, and I have three times occupied the attention 
of the Court of King’s Bench. As the conductor of an Orange journal, 
I have paid 50/. to a young gentleman, for one of my correspondents 
calling him ‘‘a Popish renegade.” I paid 100/. to another, because ‘‘a 
Friend” designated him ‘ a snivelling, sneaking, scoundrelly incendiary :” 
and 1501. was paid to a third, because my ‘‘ Algernon Sidney ”’ said ‘‘ he 
ought to be elevated to the gallows, for his base abandonment of the King 
and Constitution.” As the manager of a Catholic newspaper, I have been 
ree to give 5001. to an honest country gentleman, because ‘a Cle- 
rical Wellwisher ”’ asserted he was an “ Orange ruffian;” and 15001. 
was bestowed upon a Cork counsellor, for my patriotic “‘ Junius” de- 
claring he was ‘a tyrannical, persecuting, bigoted landlord.” Judge 
Jebb, when sentencing me, upon one occasion, to six months’ imprison- 
ment, told me that the libels which I had published were “ untrue, un- 
founded, base, and malignant ;” and upon a second time, ordering me 
twelve months’ incarceration, he most gravely assured me, that I should 
be “ ashamed to look society in the face, after giving vent to such a base 
and shocking disposition as I had been proved to possess.”” He consoled 
me too with the gratifying information that I was the ‘‘ convicted slan- 
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derer of the amiable, the Kind, and the good; and that my writings were 
disgraceful to me as a man, and discreditable to me as a Christian.” In 
all these cases, I fully agreed with the opinions of the judge and decisions 
of the jury—the libels were all false and unfounded, but not one of 
them was written by myself. I put confidence in their writers, and was 
not convinced, but by a trial by jury, of my errors. The ‘* Popish rene- 
gade”’ had always been a Protestant! the ‘* snivelling incendiary ”’ had 
never mixed in politics! the gentleman libelled by ‘* Algernon Sidney ” 
was an out-and-outer in his principles! ‘* the Orange ruffian’’ was a 
Catholic! and to the ‘* persecuting landlord ” every tenant on his estate 
(including the patriotic ‘‘ Junius” ) owed two or three gales of rent!!! 

Such was my innocent career in private slanders, while my political 
libels were satisfactorily shown to be disgraceful to the parties of which I 
was at the time the organ. I say ‘‘ at the time,” for, though an Irishman, 
1 am the most placid tempered man in the world, and, from the com- 
mencement of my labours as a journalist, never cared a straw for one party 
or the other; and have, in truth, with equal zeal and sincerity, defended 
the Orangemen in Derry and abused them in Tipperary. The conse- 
quence of my impartiality has been, that I have been twice fired at as an 
Orangeman in Armagh, and was once taken up in Cashel, as a Ribbon- 
man, by a magistrate, who thought my censures upon the police exceeded 
the bounds of constitutional freedom. I have been hunted out of one 
county for my intolerant principles, and incarcerated in another for my 
revolutionary effusions. Both sides have by turns suspected, abused, 
vilified, persecuted, and prosecuted me; and my suflerings, I suppose, 
would still be continued, but that an accidental knowledge of the ten- 
dency to exaggeration in the Irish has completely and effectually cured 
me of the credulous and confiding disposition which nature unfortunately 
bestowed upon me. 

In one of those party duels which are too frequent in Ireland, it hap- 
pened that I was second to one of the principals, and had in that capacity 
to attend my friend to the field. I was desired by the gentleman, who 
for distinction-sake I shall call Mr. Harper, not to take him off his ground 
until his opponent, Mr. King, should make an apology. In obedience to 
such an injunction, I unflinchingly stood by my shivering friend for three 
shots ; and, in the fourth, we had the satisfaction of shooting Mr. King in 
the arm, and—of receiving our adversary’s bullet in our left leg. On my 
way home with Mr. Harper, in his carriage, we were both robbed. The 
gentleman who seconded Mr. King called upon me the next morning, to 
state that Mr. King himself had also been waylaid, beaten, and pillaged, 
on his return to Wexford. I was about preparing a statement of these 
facts, and had just composed what I considered would be a most attractive 
paragraph, headed ‘‘ Curious Coincidence of Misfortunes,” when the fol- 
lowing letter was handed to me, as editor of the Wexford Liberal: 


‘* Please your honor, 


“‘T hope you'll be after excusing me for troubling you with this letter ; 
but, your honor, we can’t stand the Orangemen, if they’re allowed to ride 
rotizh-shod over us—the villians of the world! Neither peace nor quiet- 
ness will ever be seen in the country till they're banished or massacreed 
one way or another. Your honor will be thunderstruck to hear what I 
seen with my own two eyes yesterday. There was a little bit of a fight 
between Mr. Harper (long life to him, and his breed, seed, and genera- 
tion!) and that young imp of the devil Mr. King (high hanging to him !) 5 
and Mr. Harper did as every honest Cath’lic will do that gets into a fair 
fight with an Orangeman—he knocked saucepans out of him, and shot his 
arm off. Mind, it was a fair duel; and, in the very first fire, King’s arm 
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was flying up in the elements like a young snipe with a drop in it; and 
King (the cowardly blackguard!) went down on his two bended knees, 
and he begged God’s pardon, and Mr. Harper’s, and said he would never 
say another word against the Cath’lics as long as he had life in his ugly 
body. Mr. Harper then gave King a kick in the face, and, in the most 
gentlemanly manner, bid him go to blazes, for a vagabond Protestant as 
he was. ith that, your honor, Mr. King sneaked off like a dog that 
lost his tail, and Mr. Harper went as proud as a peacock into his car- 
riage, and told the parish priest, who was there, how the Cath'lics got the 
day over a dirty Orangeman. Well, your honor, isn’t Mr. Harper the 
finest fellow ever you heard of? But what does your honor think of what 
happened next? Mr. Harper and the parish priest were driving home 
together, and were within a mile of his reverence’s house, when what 
should I see but young King riding after them, on a grey horse, with a 
pistol in one hand and a sword in another, and twenty or thirty Orange- 
men at his tail; every one of them with a gun or bagnet, and they swear- 
ing they’d knock the souls out of the Papists and go knee-deep in Cath’lic 
blood—hell’s fire to them, your honor! Mr. Harper, hearing the noise, 
put his head out of the carriage, and said, ‘‘ You blackguards, what do 
you want?” and young King answered, ‘* Your life, you vagabone, for 
shooting my arm off this morning in a duel !”—‘* Wasn't it a fair fight, 
you scut?” said Mr. Harper in a polite way to him; and with that, young 
King, taking a dirty advantage of him, fired at him, and shot the parish 
priest—in the crown of his reverence’s hat: and with that his reverence 
put his head out of the window, and said in the most pious manner pos- 
sible, ‘* You'll go to hell for that, you Orange thief!”—** He will, to be 
sure,”’ said Mr. Harper: ‘‘ is it to purgatory you'd send the likes of him? 
but I'll have him with old Nick in half a shake.’’ Mr. Harper then flew 
out of the carriage like a lion, with a gun in his hand, and he takes aim 
at King; and before your honor could take a pinch of snuff he knocked 
the nose off of King; and though the fellow always had one as big as 
Oliver Cromwell’s, or King William’s himself, I’ll be bail it’s little use 
now he’ll have for a pocket-handkerchief, going to his grave. Well, your 
honor, when the Orangemen saw that King had no more nose on his face 
than my wife has to her tin-kettle, they began cursing and swearing and 
running about the road like wild cats; and while Harper was beating 
rings round him, and making them all fly like hares before him, one of 
them comes behind him with a drawn sword, and while the poor innocent 
young man was exclaiming—*‘ To hell with all the Orangemen !” his poor 
head was knocked off, and you’d see it gaping, and rolling about on the 
road, for twenty minutes, as if it were looking out for its murderer. 

‘* You see, your honor, I have a wife and ten children depending upon 
my daily labor, and when I seen the Orangemen so strong, I thought I 
might meet with something that I wouldn’t like as well as a glass of 
whiskey from them, if I went to say a word to them. So I didn’t pre- 
tend to know what was going on; but if the thing comes to a trial call on 
me, and, you know, when a man is called as a witness, he must swear— 
that’s the law of the land any how. I hope your honor won’t put my 
name to this in the paper, for the master is a Bible-man, and he’d never 
employ me if he knew I ever read any thing but the Testament he gave 
me, and which my eldest daughter Judy finds mighty convenient in the 
matter of curling her hair—much less would the master stop a gale of 
rent for me, if he knew I was joined with five others to get a read of the 
Liberal. Now, mind, your honor won’t on my account spare the Orange 


murderers, and Mr, King especially, for his indecent conduct in killing 
Mr. Harper. 


‘*T am your honor’s humble servant, 
‘* Patrick DALy. 
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“P. S. L forgot to tell your honor that when the Orangemen murdered 
Mr. Harper for only fighting a duel with a Protestant, they fired a volley 
into the carriage at the parish priest ; but it isn’t one of them could have 


‘the power to ram a cartridge into a gun that would kill his reverence— 


his clothes are as full of holes as a sieve, but not a wound in the world on 
him—how could there’? Isn’t he a priest of the real old stick-in-the-mud 
religion, that was established in Ireland before Orangemen were heard of, 
and will flourish when they’re all drowned in the Dead Sea?’’! 


I had scarcely concluded reading this marvellous version of a faet of 
which | myself was a witness, when my friend, the conductor of the Wex- 


ford Loyalist, handed me an equally extraordinary document—the follow- 


ing letter of a Wexford Orangeman, describing the same occurrence : 


“‘ Sir, 

**T have in many of your lucubrations observed that you have laid 
down this incontrovertible position—that the Protestants had saved this 
country from absolute dominion, popery, and slavery ; that they had shed 
their blood to secure to the people the blessings of freedom; and that, as 
they had made the greatest sacrifices to secure such advantages, they were 
the first entitled to a participation in the enjoyments, which they had 
laboured, and their ancestors died, to secure. Sir, | agree with you, this 
should be the case; but is it so? No, Sir; we find at the assizes Pro- 
testants in the dock, and Catholic barristers pleading against them: is 
this the freedom that we ought to enjoy? We find, Sir, Catholic magis- 
trates committing Protestants to jail: is this the liberty we are entitled 
to possess? We see Catholic gentry having great wealth, and we also see 
Protestants very poor: is this the property we were to have by the glo- 
rious Revolution of 1688? No, Sir! The country is misgoverned, and 
vou know it; but you are afraid to say so. I do not wonder at it: the 
Protestants of both countries, by their supineness in allowing the penal 
code to be abrogated—that best legacy of the wisdom of our ancestors to 
be in part violated—have let in popery upon us: the bulwarks of our 
Constitution have been prostrated; and the consequence is, that the arch- 
spirit of papal dominion is reigning triumphant in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. Fellows who dare not look at us,—fellows who dare not price 
a gelding, when the penal laws were in operation, now not merely walk, 
but trample upon, and ride their hunters rough-shod over us. Sir, L 
won’t stand this; but, above all things, I won’t stand such a transaction as 
occurred in this county yesterday, and which affords you, Sir, a fine op- 
portunity for overturning the Popish government of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley; by proving, that since he married Mrs. Patterson, an American 
Papist, there is no enduring the impudence of that faction in this country. 

‘Sir, you are aware that Mr. King is a loyal young gentleman, who 
lost his father at the battle of Ross, in this county, when his Majesty’s 
troops were partially defeated by the rebels, and when the Protestant 
veomen of this Protestant county ultimately preserved Ireland for their 
Protestant king, George the Third—God bless him! Well, Sir, as Mr. 
King was out shooting on Monday last, in the neighbourhood of Foulkes's 
mill and another place, Sir, in this county, where the Protestant yeomen 
defeated the Popish rebels, he chanced to meet Mr. Harper, (a Papist, 
Sir,) and said in a joking manner to him, that “ the Catholics were all 
rebels, and that the priests had no more pretensions to chastity than 
ladies of easy virtue.” For this good-humoured and gentlemanlike ob- 
servation, or sarcasm, (but the real truth all the time, Sir,) Mr. Harper 
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! I should in justice to Mr. Daly state, that I have, in transcribing his letter, 
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struck Mr. King, and what you call an affair of honour was the con- 
sequence. Now mark, Sir, the impertinence of Harper—first to presume 
to strike a Protestant—next, to have the audacity to fight a duel with 
one—and lastly, to have the unparalleled presumption to shoot Mr. King 
in the pistol-arm—an audacious affront, which Mr. King very properly 
punished by knocking Harper’s rebellious right leg from under him, 
Hence, Sir, is one of the consequences of the removal of the penal laws— 
a Papist presuming to carry fire-arms, and rich enough to meet a Pro- 
testant upon terms of equality, and then to use those privileges which the 
Protestants in their mercy conferred upon him, against the son of one of 
the most distinguished loyalists in Ireland! This, Sir, I assume, is a state 
ef things which cannot continue, avd which ought not to be endured. 

‘* But mark the sequel of this sad affair, Sir. Mr. King always prac- 
tises pistol-firing, by making a mark of a turkey’s drumstick, which you 
know is the polite name in this county for the thigh-bone of that fowl ; 
and he was therefore certain of hitting, as he did do, the nasty leg of the 
impertinent Papist and young rebel who presumed to fight with him. 
Harper should have calculated the inevitable consequence of a Roman 
having the audacity to fight an Orangeman—nothing less could happen, 
than that the Orangeman would be, as I trust he ever shall be, under our 
glorious Constitution in Church and State — victorious and successful, 
Well, Sir, mark, I say, the sad result of the equality which the Papists 
have obtained, and of Protestants condescending to shoot them in affairs 
of honour—Harper collected a crowd of cowardly, blood-thirsty, and 
rebellious assassins, headed them with the parish priest, in whom these 
beastly fools place such confidence, and incensed, Sir, by the defeat 
Harper had received, they proceeded to the parish church of Shilmalien— 
broke all the windows, tore down the pulpit, and set fire to the Bibles !— 
the unchristian wretches! only think, Sir, of their treating the word of 
Truth with such indignity !—and the parish priest too riding like Father 
Roche through the county! Well, Sir, not content with this, they way- 
laid the gallant young gentleman, Mr. King, whose body (I shudder, Sir, 
while I relate it) they transpierced with pikes, until, as my informant 
states to me, you could read the news through it as plain as through a 
ladder!!! Sir, you may depend upon this as a real fact, for a friend of 
mine, Captain Ogle of the True Blue, Taghmon, loyal, independent, 
fighting corps of Yeomanry, informed me that a letter was sent to him 
requesting him to attend the inquest. I shall, Sir, proceed immediately 
to it, and I write these particulars, in order that you may know the 
truth in time, and by your judicious observations upon such a horrible 
atrocity of the Popish rebels, rouse up a proper spirit of loyalty, ven- 
geance, and constitutional feeling in the county, and which may deter the 
Papists from carrying into effect their diabolical plan of murdering us in 
our Uunsuspecting sleep. 

“I am, Sir, a distressed and heart-broken loyalist, and a constant 
reader of your excellent journal, 

* Joun DALMIDGE, 
‘* late Lieutenant Enniscorthy Yeomanry.” 


Such was a Roman Catholic’s—such an Orangeman’s version of the 
same fact, and both were equally destitute of truth! Now, teil me, is it 
wonderful I am in a fresh scrape? 

1 am, dear Simpkin, yours, 
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ne TO HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP BARHAM, 
~ APPOINTED BY THE KING TO CONVEY SIR WALTER SCOTT TO NAPLES. 
‘ly BY WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ESQ. 
=. Go forth, thou gallant Ship !—a King’s command 
“0 Has honour’d thee, in peaceful prowess sent, 
he To bear along thy subject element 
of The Northern Minstrel from his mournful land. 
ite Speed in proud safety, though tempestuous gales 
ee Through sever’d continents around thee roar,— 
wl _ Speed, where Health beckons to her syren shore, 
1; And genial airs, that fan the orange vales, 
he Him, who unlocks the heart—the Passions’ lord ; 
“ Powerful alike to lead mankind along 
n, By linked sweetness of melodious song, 
ur Or the free force of his unfetter’d word : 
il. Him, who strikes truth from Fancy’s fairy lyre : 
} The skilful Moralist, whose latent art 
a Charms while it chastens, and exalts the heart 
ume By generous feelings and heroic fire. 
at A Stranger, from his far and frozen clime, 
— Goes forth to woo thy breath, Parthenope ! 
se A Stranger, yet by fame long known to thee. 
<4 The world has rung of the Enchanter’s rhyme ; 
y= Thy realm has rung of him. His wide renown 
r, Gathers its glory as the years roll on. 
it Who has not heard of dauntless Marmion ? 
f Of her whose charms illumed stern Scotia’s crown? 
t, Of the wild witch’s dark sublimity ? 
m Of one who swerved not from her hard career 
y To save a sister ; and the burning tear 
eS That gush’d through flame from Douglas’ iron eye ? 
“ Who has not thrill’d o’er the unbroken flow 
e Of purest Poesy, that sweetly wound 
n The hunter’s horn lone Katrine’s lake around, 
When through the Trossacks burst the antler’d brow? 
i Bright Sun of Italy! soft southern clime ! 
Ye gales that breathe of health, refresh his frame ! 
Not yet consummated his glorious aim ; 
. Forms yet unseen,—the beauteous, the sublime, 
t From his creative spirit, life implore. 


Then, gallant Ship! ere long, exultant bear 
From Soft Parthenope’s reviving air 

The Bard to Caledonia’s joyful shore.— 

Not Britain thy return alone shall hail ; 

For thee the Nations wait, and watch afar thy sail. 


Fair-Mead Lodge, Epping Forest. Nov, 18, 1851. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND, BY A FOREIGNER. 


LETTER I. 


Paris, December, 1831. 

Mr. Epitor,—You do me too great an honour, and seem to entertain 
a higher opinion of my abilities than they are anywise entitled to, when 
you condescend to express a wish that I should supply you with infor- 
mation respecting the present state of parties in France; feeling, as I do 
feel, my own incompetency to do justice to such a subject: yet I must not 
shrink from the labour you are pleased to lay to my charge, in hopes that 
there may be found some compensation for my deficiencies in the spirit of 
frankness and impartiality, which, I hope and trust, will guide my pen. 
I am, moreover, persuaded that this same spirit may give some degree of 
merit to my observations, and perhaps render them acceptable in your 
own eyes and in these of your friends on your side of the water. The 
information which you generally receive from your own countrymen 
residing here is, I am sorry to say, seldom worth being relied upon. The 
old animosity between you and the French, which not long ago seemed 
to have subsided, and even given way to benevolentand friendly feelings, 
appears to me to show itself anew very distinctly, and to threaten the 
worst consequences. I well know that uponthis subject your neighbours 
are more, far more to blame than your own nation ; yet it cannot be de- 
nied that their insults and petulance have roused your pride, so that their 
injustice is richly repaid by your injustice; and the British public, with few 
exceptions, are any thing but friendly to the mass of the French people. 
Amongst these, the party whom we here call les hommes du mouvement 
are become the objects of your pointed disgust and abhorrence. Most of 
your countrymen on our side of the Channel are mainly instrumental 
in keeping alive—as indeed a great part of them have contributed to ex- 
cite—these angry passions. To do something in order to set them at rest— 
nay, to try hard to turn them into kinder and more just and reasonable 
feelings, 1s, in my opinion, the duty of every man who feels vividly for 
the cause of civilization and peace and human happiness. I think much 
may and will be done in this way by honest men setting boldly to the 
task. However presumptuous it may appear, I will be one of them; and 
let me be called vain and foolish, still I shall go on, conscious of my own 
honesty of purpose, and sure that by means of it some good may be 
done, or some evil may be averted. You know, my dear Sir, that to the 
merit of candour I can boldly lay a claim; that in point of impartiality 
between France and England, if I am biassed—and indeed who is not ?— 
it is certainly on your side. In my affections, England stands next to my 
own country. Many are the ties by which I am bound to you. Nor am 
1 altogether free from certain capricious partialities, which a reasonable 
man will and should ever condemn, but cannot at all times subdue; and 
these make of me, as your neighbours would say, un Anglomane. I pride 
myself, and have felt delighted when I have been told that my pride is 
not totally groundless, upon understanding and partaking of all those 
feelings which form the character of your people—a character so little 
understood abroad, and even by the foreign inmates of your happy coun- 
try. I value and feel, and daily miss the cheerfulness of an English fire- 
side, which to foreign eyes presents no idea but that of dulness. You 
know me well enough to be persuaded that, whatever be my faults and 
weaknesses, flattery is not amongst their number ; that when I thus speak 
of England, I say less than I feel ; and this I hope will give me the right 
to speak out boldly, and tell you my mind when I think you are in the 
wrong. Should I occasionally become the apologist of the French, you 


will easily acquit me of looking upon them with an undue degree of 


favour. Many things they have which I admire, and yet altogether my 
feelings and theirs are not in unison: for all they have done, politically 
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speaking, [ cannot be thankful; and you will see that I have no great 
reason to be satisfied with most of that which they wish or intend to do. 
Of hostility to them, I should hope, nevertheless, I am by no means 
guilty. Their late glorious revolution has entitled them to my esteem— 
to all my sympathies, however I may blame the turn which they are 
giving to that event, the results of which have been poor indeed, and do 
not agree with my own principles. These principles you are likewise 
acquainted with, and must do me the justice to confess that, though they 
are friendly to a popular form of government, they are not exclusively 
republican (indeed I view the existence of an hereditary chief magistrate 
of a state as possibly reconcileable to the existence of full and efficient 
securities for good government); that they are such as might be expected 
from a person by temper and habits averse to war, caring little or nothing 
about military glory—disliking exclusive patriotism ; and liberal, not in 
that confined meaning of this word, which makes of it the appellation of a 
party, but in that large and comprehensive sense which has the greatest 
possible happiness in view. Such, l am sure, you think me, and such I 
wish to be considered by those who may feel inclined to read the following 
observations. 

And now, to come to the point, I shall state what appears to me to be 
the opinion respecting France which prevails in England. Nay, I must 
go a little backwards, and notice the changes which have taken place in 
your jeelings towards this country. 

At the close of the general war, hostility to France and every thing 
French was the prevailing sentiment amongst you. I do not say that 
there were no exceptions ; some there were, and bright ones too; but the 
great majority of your nation looked upon the French character as a com- 
bination of all that is odious in nature. Peace, that greatest of all 
blessings, produced, however, a great alteration in this particular—an 
alteration which was owing to two very different causes. Your aristo- 
cracy delighted in viewing the restoration of the Bourbons as their own 
work ; and as in their eyes the sovereign and they themselves are the na- 
tion, they considered France under her old dynasty as a friendly power, 
Some things they certainly disliked in the French people, and to the 
liberals they were bitterly hostile ; yet these, in their opinion, were an 
inconsiderable minority, if not in numbers, in efficiency and strength: and 
as it was the interest of aristocratical England to keep in power the an- 
cient monarchs of France, and war between the two countries was likely 
to produce a contrary effect, they were for peace, and for cultivating thage 
feelings which might render peace permanent. On the other hand, your 
liberals of every description saw in France a state of things in many points 
far superior to that in which you yourselves were: no ruling church; no 
aristocracy, with rotten boroughs ; no poor laws ; no absurdities in legis- 
lation; property tolerably equally divided ; a chamber of deputies, the 
produce of a law bad indeed, yet pretty homogeneous, and therefore 
representing the people to a certain extent ; an active and lively popula- 
tion, in general exempt from prejudices—as a consequence of their situa- 
tion, independent; and given up to studies which had for their object 
the amelioration of their own social state in every branch. The bright 
parts of this picture were certainly not without their corresponding shades ; 
but these passed withal, overlooked by people suffering much from, and 
therefore keenly alive to, the faulty part of their own institutions, Thus, 
upon the whole, France and French things were in favour with the 
English. A little before the Revolution of July of 1830 your artstocrates 
were displeased with the unruly insolence of this nation in wishing to 
make their King stick to his oath; and, with admirable logic, they taxed 
the French with being ungrateful for the benefits they had received from 
the Charter, forgetting that the intention of the King was to deprive them 
of those benefits, by doing away with the cause, or, at all events, to ren- 
der the practical consequences of the Charter nugatory. Yet as, after all, 
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your sagacious politicians had no doubt but that the insolence of the French 
democrates would be put down, they thought little of it except as a source 
of annoyance rather than of immediate danger, so that their displeasure 
had no visible effect. On the other hand, the admirable conduct of the 
French during the elections of 1827 and 1830 endeared them to the bulk 
of your own people, who then gave their neighbours credit for a higher 
character than they are in truth and justice entitled to. The events of 
July took place: Charles X. was evidently in the wrong, and moreover 
jailed : he was therefore generally blamed amongst you, by nearly all 
warmly and sincerely, by many of your high party because he had not 
succeeded, by others of the same class for vices of form in his conduct 
(though this is hardly intelligible), by most unprejudiced minds because 
his act had been criminal, and the resistance of the Parisians, just in its 
origin, spirited during the struggle, and romantically noble, no less than 
it was judicious and moderate, in the victory with which it was crowned, 
But the enthusiasm of the actors and of the beholders had itsend. France, 
now freed from the Bourbons imposed upon her by foreign armies, as- 
sumed the government of herself: the various parties into which she is 
divided, hitherto combining in an apparent respect to the Charter and 
King, spoke out: their projects were unfolded, and the divisions amongst 
them found many an echo in your own opinions, no less at variance upon 
several of the points under discussion. Hence the change I perceive in 
your language respecting France—a change visible in most of your daily 
papers ; not only in the Zimes, once the advocate of Polignac, and at 
present supporting at the same time, in a lump, the Reform Bill and the 
politics of the Holy Alliance; but even in the philosophical Globe, and 
that austere and impartial and not over-patriotic journal (I mean neither 
censure nor disrespect) the Chronicle. Hence your dislike of the repub- 
licans, by which term you designate men who could have had the republic 
and would not: hence your admiration of Perrier, whom you take for 
what he is not: hence your advocating for this country measures which, 
in your own, would be held in utter detestation. In your prejudices, 
truth and error are so artfully blended together, that the act of separating 
them is by no means an easy Jabour. I shall, however, try to do it, by 
taking a view of the present state of parties here, and their respective 
principles. And first of all, let us speak of the great mass of the French 
peas. Some of you judge it too favourably ; others too harshly. Now 
ook at my own view of them. 

Chateaubriand is a clever fellow. I do not think him very honest, nor 
very sound in his reasonings; but clever he is, and has improved ama- 
zingly in these latter times.’ His definition or personification of France is 
beautiful ; there is more in it than meets the eye: La France est un 
soldat. And so it is. A soldier, a thorough soldier, with the virtues 
and vices belonging to that character ; brave, intelligent, generous; full 
of sympathies towards a brave enemy, still more to a brave friend ; loving 
to see rewards given in proportion to deserts ; caring little for the evils 
which war inflicts, and not much for subjects which are not connected 
with military glory ; jealous of equality, and more so because it is mainly 
conducive to success in war ; with little or no philanthropy ; more atten- 
tive to political liberty or the distribution of power than to civil liberty 
or the effects of good government upon private happiness ; exclusively 
and ie Or | patriotic ; a great boaster, ‘hough quite capable of act- 
ing up to the full extent of his boasting ; and greatly addicted to fighting 
for the honour and profits that are derived from victory. 

But is this character applicable to the whole of the French without 
exception? To the mass it certainly is. And is it applicable to the oppo- 
sition, or partt du mouvement, in counterposition to the ministerialists ? 





' When this was written, the late pamphlet by Chateaubriand had not appeared. 


The allusions and quotation here refer to his pamphlet published in March or 
April last. 
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To some of them it is, but not to all. I will go further; I say that it is 
applicable to the ministerialists in nearly equal proportion that it is to 
their opponents. 

Now the opposition here, as elsewhere, and more than any where else, 
because in France men are not well disciplined into parties, consists of 
elements very distinct, and differing widely in their teudencies. 

Some wish for war, and some do not. 

Some wish for war upon particular grounds, and some will have it upon 
totally different ones. 

I will give no names, but shall allude to opinions well known, and 
clearly expressed. ° 

Now, to begin with the latter :— 

Some wish for war as a means of conquest, to indulge their own ambi- 
tion, and perhaps other still worse passions, and the national ambition 
and vainglory. It is idle to deny it. These are the natural-boundaries 
men, those who would push France to the Rhine, and further if possible,— 
who would establish her influence, meaning thereby her domination and 
sway over other countries. Such men there are here, as during the war 
there were also amongst you, who wished that the sea and all its islands 
should become British. 

There are others who wish for war upon totally different grounds. | 
do not think that the views of these are very unreasonable ; at least they 
have not been proved such by the arguments brought forward against 
them. 

The Holy Alliance, or league of despots, (they say) is still in existence. 
It stands upon principle—a principle upon record, and which has been 
more than once enforced by action. That principle is not a pedantic 
theory ; it is (as indeed all true principles are; but this is another ques- 
tton) pregnant with practical consequences. Absolute power cannot stand 
while there isa popular power and a free press in France. Even in poor, 
distant Spain, such a state of things was not permitted to exist, because 
of its dangers. From Pilnitz down to Verona, sovercigus have agreed to 
putitdown. It is not only the theoretical principle of the sovereignty of 
the people, but the existence of popular power, that is dangerous: the 
former is often a mere pretext, or else why should Don Miguel be a high 
favourite with the legitimacy men, such as your Lord Aberdeen? But in 
France the principle—the obnoxious ostensible principle, is recognised ; 
while its practical consequences are in force to a great extent. Even 
under the legitimate Bourbons, the French election law of 1817 was 
deemed incompatible with peace and good order in the rest of Europe ; 
and a liberal ministry, under Charles X., would have been pronounced 
an intolerable nuisance worth being abated, according to the illustration 
or argument of Burke in support of the right of interference. The French 
revolution will—must spread out: it has already ; and though suppressed 
for the present, it will again appear to acertainty. It cannot, must not, will 
not, be left alone. Those who say this is a theory, (an odd argument, 
yet a common one,) and that the acknowledgment of Louis Philippe as 
king of the French by other powers proves it to be a false theory, forget 
that Louis XVI. was also acknowledged under the title of King of the 
French ; and for all that, the preparations of the Allies to make him King 
of France and Navarre never ceased: that Ferdinand was acknowledged 
Constitutional King of Spain in 1820; and yet, for all that, the prepara- 
iions of the Allies to make him anew the absolute King of Spain never 
ceased: that the preparations for war do not cease even now through the 
whole of continental Europe: that the present professions of the despotic 
powers, that they mean no harm to France, are the very same that were 
formerly made use of :! that all the great changes in Europe, either reli- 








' When the constitutional cause was put down in Naples and Piedmont, the 
'inguage made use of towards Spain was the very sume now spoken to France,— 
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gious or political, involving consequences which render them applicable 
to other states, have been attended with war: that appearances must be 
deceitful, or the aspect of Europe is any thing but peaceable. Now, under 
such circumstances, if war should be made, why not make it while France 
has allies? Has she not for the present, according to the forcible expres- 
sion of Mr. Canning, the ‘‘ dogs of war in the leash?” And if she let go the 
pack, will she not find abundance of hounds any where else to join in their 
cry, and hunt down the game? The evils of war are great—immense ; 
but so are those of a hollow and insecure peace: it entails expense ; it 
deters from enterprise ; it unscttles the minds of men; it nourishes and 
embitters dissension, which at the actual moment, when the war comes, is 
easily converted into treason. War at this moment would lead and sub- 
side into a lasting peace. The system of the Holy Alliance has been pro- 
ductive of some benefits amongst its many evils, because, from the fact of 
all the Powers agreeing in one principle, many wars were avoided, lest 
the principle itself should suffer. A Holy Alliance, upon different grounds, 
would be the parent of far superior advantages, inasmuch as it would 
have for its consequence the diminution of standing armies, and therefore 
of expense and taxation. Better to do the business all at once, and go to 
war this very day, than to wait through a long series of endurance and 
inconveniences till it is brought home to us with multiplied chances of 
success on the part of the aggressors. 

Well, my dear Sir, of the Opposition men in France many there are 
who feel and think and speak precisely as I have stated just now. I can- 
not understand why it is that you dislike them ;—when I say ‘‘ you,” mind 
I do not say the generality of your people. That the sworn enemies to 
all improvement, both at home and abroad—those English serviles, who 
would rejoice in seeing the whole of Europe under military and mon- 
archical despotism, and their own country under aristocratical sway, 
should dislike these men, is a thing which I understand, and do not 
wonder at. It is natural for his Grace of Wellington to dislike those 
Frenchmen who wish for war at the present moment. It is natural 
for my Lord of Aberdeen—the bungling negotiator of 1813, the worthy 
admirer of the Portuguese Nero—to dislike those men who would 
put an end to that system to which he has been, though an awkward, yet 
a zealous co-operator, or to the reign of those tyrants who rule after his 
Lordship’s own heart. But why should you, the enlightened, the liberal, 
the philanthropic, (and nowhere do men entitled to be so called abound 
as in your own glorious country, )—why should you, the friends to the great 
cause of the people, view such men with jealousy and dislike, and ob- 
ject to a war which would have the improvement of mankind for its 
end ?—a war, than which none can be more just or necessary, since it is 
meant to prevent an atrocious, bloody, inevitable, future struggle, which 
may terminate in the triumph of the cause of bad government. I look 
upon you, and the French, and ourselves, and men of other countries, as 
labourers in the same field—copartners in the same concern. To be sure, 
had our great cause been more successful than it has as yet been abroad, 
your aristocracy would have been deterred from opposing reform (alas! 
I have received the painful news while writing these pages) with too fatal 
success. But I perceive I am carried away by my feelings further than I 
intended: still I cannot help thinking that I am hardly digressing from 
my purpose. I had it in view to give you full and correct information 
respecting the state of opinions in France; and when I came to develop 
those of the party with whom (why should I deny it?) I almost totally 


agree, it was natural that I should speak as I feel—that is to say, warmly 
and strongly. 





literally so. Now, si la France est sage elle n’aura pas la guerre :—then, no sera la 
Ruerra con ustedes si lienen juicio. 
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But amongst les hommes du mouvement there are some who do not wish 
for war: and even these blame the foreign politics of the present Govern- 
ment as leading to war, in as far as they give courage to the enemies of 
the state of things which prevails here since the last revolution. 

These three classes of oppositionists you consider as being men of the 
same principles. Perhaps it is because they, with few exceptions, agree 
in their jealousy (and speaking of many of them, hatred should be the 
word) of England. Do I approve of this feeling? Certainly not. It is 
illiberal—it is unwise—it is under many respects unjust: but that it is 
totally groundless I cannot take upon myself to affirm. And now I be- 
seech you to listen to me with a little patience. 

I am one of the few foreigners who love England. We are few, depend 
upon it; there is no mincing the matter. I love you because I esteem you, 
and I esteem you because I think I know you. There are in you private 
and public virtues of the highest description. They are of course attended 
with faults. I am fully aware that the mass of the English nation mean 
well to their neighbours; but you are easily deluded, and have lent 
yourselves to much mischief, and are loth to acknowledge it. The evil 
done by your Government from 1792 down to 1829 exceeds belief. As 
it usually happens, that government has obtained credit for being much 
worse than it ever really was. No reasonable man doubts that the annalists 
of the Roman empire have been guilty of exaggeration in their accounts 
of the acts, even of the worst emperors ; and there is equally found in 
foreign historians plenty of nonsense about the gold of Pitt and the Ma- 
chiavelism of England. Yet, after making large deductions from the 
histories of Tacitus and Suetonius, we still hold Tiberius and Nero to have 
been abominable tyrants ; and though I do not believe that Mr. Pitt kept 
in his pay all the French demagogues, and sent the emigrant officers of 
the French navy to Quiberon that he might get rid of them, and was in 
the habit of despatching bands of hired assassins from England over to 
France, and other absurdities of the same stamp, yet I am convinced that 
the Tory administration of Great Britain has been a curse to the human 
race. In the bill of indictment preferred against you, nearly every nation 
has its count: and the sum of good which you have prevented from taking 
place exceeds the sum of evil which you have either produced yourselves 
or been a party in producing. Your war with France has been a war 
waged against the cause of social amelioration, not only in France but 
in every country which in succession became the theatre of that extensive 
contest. If you were found occasionally on the right side, I should rather 
say, if you were forced into the right side because your enemy took the 
wrong one, it was your lot to couple some evil principle with the good 
cause you were supporting. When you were assisting nations to main- 
tain or recover their independence, you took care at the same time to 
uphold despotism and misrule in their internal government. When you 
were found leagued with a country where popular institutions prevailed 
or were implanted, you took care to dissociate .the principle upon which 
your alliance stood, from that upon which those good institutions rested. 
Portugal, and Sicily, and Spain, were saved from the domination of 
foreigners, to be placed under despotisms of the most corrupting and de- 
basing description. Lombardy passed from the yoke of France into that 
of Austria, hateful to the natives in a tenfold proportion. Genoa was 
basely betrayed, and Norway starved into submission to hated neigh- 
bours, after being unceremoniously handed over to them by decisions in 
which the population had no share whatever. Saxony was all but parti- 
tioned, whilst mock independence was given to Poland as a sort of insult- 
ing compensation for her multiplied grievances. The Inquisition raised 
its head in Spain, and the Pope—a protégé of your anti-popery adminis- 
tration—tried to rekindle the torch of fanaticism through the whole of 
Catholic Europe. I will not speak of the wrongs of France: she was 
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your enemy, and had been guilty of nefarious ambition ; but the punish- 
ment she underwent far exceeded her deserts; and in your conduct 
towards her in 1815, common justice and sound policy were equally set 
at defiance. The seizure of the Spanish frigates in 1804—the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen in 1807, are acts which cannot be palliated. During 
the whole of that protracted warfare, there is hardly one bad and malignant 
passion—one evil-begetting principle, which England, as a power, was not 
found to excite and foster abroad. Though constantly hostile to the people, 
vou often courted the mob; and Catholic’ superstition and fanaticism 
hailed Protestant intolerance as its best ally. Many, in the mean time, 
were the projects for human improvement set on foot, which your hostility 
baffled and crushed. I know I am telling nothing new. I know that in 
bringing forward these odious topics, I am wounding your national feel- 
ings. I know you will plead not guilty to many of these charges. But, 
alas! they rest upon incontrovertible, glaring, damning evidence, known 
to all out of England, and the correctness of which is admitted by many 
in your country. 

And is it possible, my dear Sir,—at all events, isit right, when you con- 
sider all those acts, that you should wonder at your being viewed under 
an unfavourable aspect, and judged of harshly and unjustly upon the 
Continent? I say harshly and unjustly, because it is truly so. People 
here, and not only here but any where else, with rare exceptions, look 
upon your nation asa bitter enemy to peace and happiness, and good 
government and its consequences all over the world. This is wrong—it is 
sheer nonsense, and yet it seems to be a logical deduction from the policy 
you have pursued while suffering from the consequences of it: foreign 
nations cannot be expected to look upon you with impartial eyes. They 
dislike you —they distrust you—they readily believe all that 1s said 
against you. To your good points, and these are many, they are blind ; 
of the good parts of your conduct as a power, and you have them, they 
are insensible ; to your apologists, and you have a few, they are deaf. 
Their enmity to you is carried to such lengths of absurdity, that your 
best acts are attributed to bad motives. The abolition of the Slave 
Trade, tham which no act does you more honour as a nation, no act of 
any nation whatever can be quoted as more praiseworthy, the present 
efforts of part of your people for the total abolition of slavery have 
been, and still are, absurdly and infamously represented as the artifices of 
selfish policy: your novel regulations respecting foreign trade, more 
liberal than those of any other country whatever, are, ridiculously enough, 
suspected of being a trick to cheat foreign governments into commercial 
concessions fatal to the interests of the nations over whom they rule. 
You are supposed to hate the French with no small degree of bitterness, 
when, in fact, France has been for a long time rather a favourite with the 
majority of your people. In this and in other points no allowance is 
made for altered circumstances, no consideration is paid to the change 
of opinion upon many important subjects which have taken place amongst 
you in these latter times. 

In speaking of English politics, foreigners generally labour under 
a double mistake; they think England is what she was said to be 
by hostile writers, justly though excessively exasperated—and_ they 
think England is at present, what she really was in 1793, or 1807, or 
istS. Now, as [ have said before, many accusations which are totally 
groundless or grossly exaggerated are brought forward against you, even 
in affairs relating to that which I call your worst period: and the 





In the life of Scipion Ricci, by De Potter, there is a curious account of an Eng- 
lish diplomatist walking in company with a mob of devout Catholic banditti from 
Arezzo. A printof a Madonna was worn on the hats of all (the Protestant in- 


cluded) ; and to make the picture thoroughly Italian, the English gentleman had his 
acknowledged mistress by his side. 
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change which has taken place in your feeling has passed unnoticed, and 
can be but little understood abroad. Far—very far distant are the times 
when, under the influence of a crafty and corrupt aristocracy, your ser- 
vile passions (pass me the word) were wrought up to a degree of freazy 
against the French, because they emancipated themselves from the yoke 
of their priesthood and aristocracy, and a court the tool of both: far 
distant are those times when, under the delusions of miscalculating 
avarice, which led you to look on war as a means of prosperity, vou 
hailed the rupture of the negotiations for peace with France as a fortu- 
nate event, and received the news of Lord Lauderdale’s departure from 
Paris with loud huzzas and hats thrown in the air: distant are even those 
times when, intoxicated with the fumes of military glory, you looked 
upon the bloody fields of Spain and Belgium with pleasure and pride, 
forgetting that the laurels which there grew are plants that yield no 
fruit, and their leaves, though pleasant to the eye, are but bitter to the 
taste, whilst the modest and less alluring olive is a source of luxury and 
plenty. What a difference there is between England in 1815, and England 
in 1830! and vet this difference, as I have said, escapes the unpractised 
eyes of foreign observers. Such alterations as have taken place amongst 
you without a violent revolution are not mtelligible to the people on the 
Continent, not even to the French; though these too are somewhat 
changed in consequence of nearly the same causes. But here, in France, 
under the charter of the old dynasty, though the people enjoyed a certain 
degree of liberty and power, and made a tolerably good use of it,—though 
several of the conductors of light, and, above all, the press, were near 

unimpeded,—though the social estate, owing to the fall of civil and reli- 
gious aristocracy,—a better distribution of property and superior codes of 
laws, was in many respects superior to that of England, the government 
retained and tenaciously stuck to the monopoly of education, and the 
busy interfereuce with local and private concerns, for which the cum- 
brous machinery of provincial administration has been constructed ; 
things which it held with so firm a grasp, that not even the late revolution 
has been powerful enough to relax it. On the contrary, your own local 
liberties, and the habits of free discussion which they have given rise to, 
and still keep in existence; the absence of a monopoly of education on 
the part of your government, notwithstanding your established Churech— 
the very vices of your political organization—the peculiarity of your 
being a people invested with large and important rights, and yet debarred 
from power, possessed of means to detect and batter down mischievous 
institutions, and yet living under them ; all these circumstances, I say, 
were highly favourable to a revolution in your modes of thinking, and 
have been rightly improved. The eyes of the mass of your people have 
been lately opened to their own advantages and disadvantages. They 
have learned to make use of the former in order to get rid of the latter. 
Their own evils have proved their best teachers. The load of taxation 
they groan under has taught them what glory is, and what were the 
objects pursued during a war which procured them such plenty of that 
costly stuff. They have learned that between the cause of misrule 
abroad and misrule at home there is an intimate connexion; they see 
that their worst enemies are not to be found in foreign countries, but in 
their own corrupted institutions. They think so, and will not lend them- 
selves again to be made the tools of the aristocracy, and thereby, at the 
expense of their own blood and treasures, forge chains for their neigh- 
bours that their own may be riveted. This is little known on the Conti- 
nent. Thev hear of your Reform Bill, but are unacquainted with that 
reform which has already taken place—the reform in the people, which 
is now to be converted into a reform in the government. They look at 
You, and see that nothing is changed ; that you have your three estates, and 
your free press, and your Habeas Corpus Act, and your county-meet- 
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ings, and your disorderly elections, and your juries, and your Church 
establishment, and your tithes, and your entails, and your substitutions, 
and your aristocracy, and your rotten boroughs—in short, every thing the 
same, both the bad and good, as in former and very ancient times, 
But they are to be told that, if your external frame is unchanged, the 
spirit which animates it is altered into a better sort. Every where abroad, 
ay, and in this enlightened country too, there prevail vague notions 
respecting that phantom called “liberty.” Most people think it an 
end—with you, it is only thought a means ; and this accounts for their 
ignorance of your situation. All those important rights you possessed 
were excellent instruments to work your own happiness; but they lay 
useless in your hands, or, if used, they were employed only to serve the 
bad interest of aristocratic leaders. At present you are acquainted with 
their power, and what is the work to be done with them: should the 
French know this, instead of railing and swearing at you, they would 
cheer and bid you go on in your glorious labour: should you be per- 
suaded of their ignorance, instead of being provoked by their insults, you 
would try to undeceive them. As for the incorrigibles, you had better 
leave them alone, and their own countrymen would know them at last, 
and laugh at their folly and wickedness: and it is mainly important 
that you should know who are the incorrigible, and who are not, and 
adopt different conduct towards them, addressing the latter in a tone of 
calm and friendly remonstrance, and meeting the taunts of the former 
with dignified silence. 

I have told you repeatedly that you are unpopular on the Continent— 
not much more here than elsewhere. You are unpopular in France with 
les hommes du mouvement—this you are aware of; but you are also unpo- 
pular with the ministerialists, and this you will hardly believe, because 
you think the former are all your enemies, and the latter, if not alto- 
gether your friends, at least comparatively so—and that the former be- 
long all to the incorrigibles, whilst the latter are either less prejudiced 
or more open to conviction. This is wrong; the incorrigibles are to be 
found in both parties. I will say more ; an incorrigible ministerialist is 
so, as a consequence of his opinions belonging to a school of politics 
which I shall call the eminently selfish. 

Why, methinks you will ask, is there no selfishness amongst les hommes 
du mouvement ?—amongst the warlike, the jacobinical, the imperialists, 
the natural-boundaries men, who, by your own admission, wish for a war 
to indulge their own bad propensities, and instil them into the mass of 
the French nation? And did you not say that this mass had been well 
defined by Chateaubriand, when he said ‘* it was a soldier?” 

Mind, my dear Sir, I never told you that in the party called du 
mouvement there were no individuals belonging to the incorrigibles ; far 
from it. [am not disposed to attach blame to any particular person; but 
[ must say,in general, that, judging from opinions expressed, I find 
amongst these men some who seem to me richly to deserve that all but 
flattering appellation. I will not deny that these excite the popular pas- 
sions, and find more than one echo in the feelings of the multitude. They 
are not objects of my liking ; for their ruling principle is selfishness, no 
less than it is of the ambitious and greedy aristocrate. But do you think 
that the way to put them down is by throwing the weight of your opinion 
into the scale of their no less selfish adversaries? and would it not be 
preferable to trace a broad line of distinction between them and others 
who act with them,—though these latter are the friends of their own 
country, of your country, and, in fact, of every country, because they 
are friends to the great general cause which has the universal increase of 
human happiness for its end—peace ; or if, perhaps, war, such a war as 


would insure a more solid peace, for the means requisite to attain that 
most desirable of all objects ? 
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Such men there are in the present French Opposition. In the minis- 
terial party, as it now exists, 1 do not deny that there are men of the 
same stamp; yet I boldly maintain that the truly liberal part of the 
former are, in the main, more favourable to a lasting union with you. 
This seems a paradox ; for undoubtedly their language is not friendly 
whenever they speak of England. But should your own tone become 
what it ought to be, I have no doubt that England—I mean liberal 
England—would find in them her best friends. That they should be so, 
is a consequence of their principles. 

The language of those men is now hostile to you; so is that of the 
incorrigible part of the oppositionists—your worst enemies. But mark 
the difference ; the former distrust you, the latter hate you. The former 
wish to have security from your future, the latter revenge for your past, 
hostility. The former are greedy of conquest, and see in you an obstacle 
to overcome; the latter are desirous of a more enlarged and better- 
secured system of free government, and fear you will oppose their ob- 
taining it. By answering both in an angry tone, by seeming to hold them 
all in the same predicament, you actually cement their union upon the 
basis of their enmity to you. Do otherwise; let your reasonings con- 
vince the well-meaning—let your forbearance disarm the evil-minded. 
You now appear, in the eyes of them all, under a dubious guise; you 
seem still to be the allies of foreign despots, and the friends of those who 
mean to give the French as few securities for good governments as they 
possibly can withhold from them. Do you appear under a different 
aspect, and I am sure that those who still hate you for reasons too odious 
and shameful to be openly avowed, will find their former associates to 
fall away from them. 

I will not conceal that the foreign policy of your present Administra- 
tion is far from answering the hopes and expectations of the friends of 
good governments abroad ;_ but still it is neither my only nor my princi- 
pal object, at this moment, to speak of the acts of your Ministers. I 
speak of the tone of your press—of your liberal press, by which public 
Opinion is influenced, and with which the acts of all governments, and 
more especially that of your own rulers under their present circum- 
stances, must be in perfect agreement. I adjure you, for the good of all 
nations, for your own happiness, which is a part of the great sum of 
general happiness, to desist from showing that outrageous partiality with 
which you appear to look upon the principles and measures of the Perrier 
Administration. 

You are not to think, I repeat, that in these French Ministers and 
their followers you have very steady friends. Their foreign policy you 
seem to approve of, because you think it is less ambitious than that 
which the Opposition would follow, if in power. But if you speak of 
the truly liberal part of the Opposition, you are under a sorry delusion. 
To a generous war upon enlarged principles,—principles which you, no 
less than your neighbours, are bound to support, because by them you 
would be equally benefited,—Perrier and his fellow-ministers certainly 
object. They would not assist Italy to obtain and assert her indepen- 
dence, because, though this would give an additional security to the inte- 
réts moraux of the late revolution, it would not extend the territory of 
France, but rather would give her a happy and strong power for her 
neighbour, which might be a bar to her future ambitious projects. They 
would not like to see Spain under a good government, because, according 
to Sebastiani—intriguing Sebastiani, the writer of that famous dispatch 
which, in 1802, so excited your anger; the once-hated Sebastian, now 
the object of your misguided partialities,—it is more for the interests of 
France that the Peninsulars should continue to be an ill-governed, and 
therefore a weak, nation. But, coming to the tender point— Belgium ; 
you are sadly deceived if you think that the juste-milieu party feel less 
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anxious than their opponents to have it annexed to France. The indis- 
creet eloquence of a ministerial speaker, M. Thiers, has proclaimed aloud 
in the Chamber of Deputies that which is well known to every one in 
this country who has eyes to see and ears to hear; since, in no conversa- 
tion upon politics, is the Belgic question mentioned without taking it for 
granted that those countries must, sooner or later, become part and par- 
cel of the French empire. I remember I once heard more than one per- 
son belonging to the Perrier, or moderate, party, now in power, speak in 
terms of praise of the refusal of the Belgic crown by the King of the 
French, in behalf of his son the Duke de Nemours, because—l shall 
make use of the identical words of the French politicians—‘** Ce serait 
un embarras de plus d’avoir A détrdner le fils du Roi, quand le moment 
viendra ot nous aurons la Belgique ;”’ or, as it was by some more cu- 
riously phrased, ‘“‘ quand nous rentrerons dans nos biens qu'on nous a 
ravis en 1814.” Mark, I repeat, that the persons who thus spoke belong 
to the ministerial, moderate, juste-milien, or peace party. Read their 
journals, they will tell you the same thing. ‘* Une guerre d’intérét” 
—that is to say, a war to aggrandize France—they approve of. ‘* Une 
guerre de propagande ’’—that is to say, a war from which France would 
derive no other advantages than those of securing her own institutions, 
and, by making them spread abroad, of preventing the war of propagande 
which threatens her, and at the same time doing good to her neighbours 
—such a war, I say, they condemn. It would be unselfish ; this is their 
objection to it, because they pride themselves upon following ‘* une poli- 
tique égoute.” 

Now these abominable principles, though they may serve the purpose 
of some timid or false friends of the popular cause amongst you, who are 
afraid of a continental war, mean any thing but a friendly feeling to 
England, or indeed to any power. I have told you that Sebastiani’s 
politics are of that school which teaches us to consider each neighbouring 
power as an enemy, and the happiness of other nations as incompatible 
with our own prosperity. His fellow-ministers are of the same opinion. 
This is the ruling axiom of their foreign policy. But such are not the 
principles of the English liberal politicians: I think, therefore, that you 
ought to be rather hostile than otherwise to the Perrier Ministry. 


A FOREIGNER. 





PROGRESS OF CHOLERA. 


SINCE our last publication some circumstances have occurred in 
the history of cholera which are worthy of record. In the first place, 
the diarrhwa cases of Sunderland, so reported from sinister motives, 
have been pronounced by Dr, Barry, who was sent to see them by 
Government, to be precisely identical with those cases of which he 
and Dr. Russell saw so much in Russia. And with regard to their 
Asiatic origin or resemblance, Dr. Russell and other competent 
judges have declared the spasmodic cholera cases on the Continent 
in no material circumstance to differ from the Indian epidemic of 
the same name. 

Since we last wrote upon this subject, from the best sources of in- 
formation, the disease has crept on continuously towards the north, 
remains in Sunderland and adjacent villages, is established in New- 
castle, and, in fact, occupies the banks of the Tyne to a considerable 
extent among the habitations of the working classes. Nevertheless, 
the ravages of this disease are far less than the fears of the public 
led them to anticipate. 
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The second important occurrence is the withdrawal of the sala- 
ries and dissolution of the old Board of Health, on which we sin- 
cerely congratulate the country. Their incompetency was univer- 
sally acknowledged ; and public indignation was much excited 
against a body of men who could draw largely for services limited 
to their sittings at the College in Pall Mall East, where they met 
together to inquire into the nature, prevention, and treatmeut of an 
epidemic which no one among them ever saw, or volunteered to 
examine personally. And yet, while this supine Board, sitting under 
a cloud of ignorance and error, were acting the part of the drones in 
the bee-hive, others of the medical profession were laudably coming 
forward to render gratuitous service in visiting those places where 
the cholera raged, and exposing themselves to the danger of infee- 
tion for the public good. 

A more absurd principle was never acted upon than that which 
dictated the formation of the former Board ; namely, that all questions 
regarding the public health should be referred exclusively to the Col- 
lege of Physicians. The consequence of such a job as the appoint- 
ment of the late Board was, that their edicts and recommendations 
excited ridicule and contempt, and were soon superseded by a sani- 
tary code built upon facts and rational inductions from experience.! 

The present Board consists of official and military men entirely, 
whose public situations render them useful and competent judges of 
the objects of their inquiry; and, consequently, good sense has marked 
all their proceedings hitherto, Excepting the President and Sir 
William Pym, the members of this Board receive something besides 
their pay. But we feel quite certain, that the most rigid economist 
in the House of Commons would not object to any proposition to 
reward the valuable services of Drs. Russell and Barry abroad. We 
hear, however, that the former, who has a son, and an estate to leave 
him, is to be created a baronet. The latter also is said to be likely 
to receive some pecuniary remuneration as a compensation for loss of 
private practice ; and that since the late king of Portugal conferred 
upon him the order of knighthood of the ‘Tower and Sword in the 
Peninsula, and the present Emperor of Russia conferred the knight- 
hood and order of St. Anne, Dr. Barry is to be knighted. Promo- 
tion in army rank must, of course, duly take place; but as the diffe- 
rence of pay between his present rank and the next step gives, we 
understand, no more than sixpence per diem, his honours would be 
empty indeed without some more pecuniary advantage.” 





_' In thus adopting the current feelings afloat, which have existed ever since the 
King’s original proclamation respecting the cholera, we have no desire to hold up 
the College of Physicians, as a body, to the contempt of the world generally. While 
our opinions and feelings regarding the appointment of the late Board of Health are 
unchanged, we are willing to admit that, for respectability of professional charac- 
ter and personal accomplishment, the British College of Physicians stands unri- 
valled in the world. Moreover, although our limits will not allow us to analyze 
the Report of the Academy of Medicine at Paris on the subject of cholera, our 
readers have only to compare it with the Reports of our College of Physicians, to 
be convinced of the great superiority of the latter, when called upon to sift and 
examine conflicting evidence and opinions upon an alarming epidemic, of which the 
College had no experience among its own fellows. ; 

2 We well remember that Dr. Hume, who went in the suite of a special embassy 
to St. Petersburg, was very liberally rewarded, and a pension, we believe, con- 
ferred upon his daughter, for services of a less public and dangerous nature, on the 
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Among the visitors at Sunderland, attracted by scientific interest 
in this new disease, was M. Magendie, the celebrated physiologist, 
sent to this country in order to report to the Institute of France his 
observations on the nature of the epidemic. We saw M. Magendie 
in London, and he stated his astonishment at the disease, which he 
declared he never saw before his visit to Sunderland. He informed 
us that in the cases which he examined post mortem, no morbid 
appearances presented themselves, no structure was disorganized or 
inflamed; but the lungs were loaded with dark blood, the right side 
of the heart was distended with it, and the veins and sinuses of the 
brain also exhibited unequivocal signs of congestion. He examined 
the peculiar rice-water-looking evacuations mentioned by Drs. 
Russell and Barry, and found them uniformly alkaline. He corro- 
borated the accounts which these gentlemen gave of the disease in 
their First Official Report, drawn up before they quitted Calais, and 
consequently uninfluenced by any of the conflicting opinions afloat 
in this country. ‘To this Report we invite particular attention, and 
more especially to that recent and fuller Report from the Board of 
Health, dated December 13, 1831. 

In the Report from Calais, most particular notice was made of a 
highly important point for the public attention, which regards the 
seclusion of the infected. All unnecessary communication is strongly 
interdicted, and the patients recommended on no account to be 
herded together more than can be avoided, nor mixed with other 
patients of different cases. The object of this is clearly to afford 
space and ventilation, and, thereby, a due supply of wholesome air, 
the consumption of which is likely to aggravate the infection in the 
ratio of the deterioration of the atmosphere around the sick bed. 

The Report further recommends a point of great importance to the 
public health respecting fatal cases—that the corpses should be buried 
with all convenient dispatch. It is a singular fact, that with many, 
if not all, infectious diseases, the poison gains strength after death. 
A body that had sigus of smallpox upon it was brought into a dis- 
secting-room, and five pupils took the disease immediately. Little 
doubt can exist of the absolute contagious quality of the dead body 
in fatal cases of cholera, and therefore every precaution should be 
taken to avoid contact after death; and the body should be interred 
as soon as no doubt can exist of life being perfectly extinct. Equal 
caution should at the same time be taken not to bury persons before 
the heart has ceased to act, as in the asphyxy of this disease the 
possibility of premature inhumation is apparent. 

According to these Reports, a serious and indispensable duty is 
incumbent upon the wealthy who reside among the poor; a duty 
which, even in these instances, (rarely occurring, we hope,) where the 
kindly sympathies of the rich for the poor are not felt, will generally 
be performed upon selfish principles, at least, if not practised from 
better motives. 

There never was, perhaps, any period in which Christian charities 
were more imperatively demanded, when the approaching spring will 
probably nourish the seeds of a desolating fas cc the infectious 





eres of loss of private practice. We trust that the Whig is not less liberally 
jisposed in such cases than the Tory administration. 
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qualities of which appear to be in the ratio of constitutional debility 
and bodily privation. ‘The great promoters of many epidemics are 
known to be want of wholesome diet, warm clothing, cleanliness, and 
good air. Unless these are provided for the necessitous by those 
whose fortunes elevate them above such wants, the epidemic now ra- 
vaging the huts of the poor may be so promoted as to enter the pa- 
laces of the rich. 

According to the best sources of information, it appears that the 
sentient and intelligent qualities are but little influenced by cholera, 
and in a secondary degree only, while the nutrient functions are di- 
rectly involved, and in such a manner as admits of but a few hours’ 
existence in fatal cases: this disease, unlike others in general of the 
same class, passing through two distinct stages in rapid succession, 
the second or stage of collapse occurring suddenly, and accompanied 
by a total loss of animal heat, and general suppression of secretion 
and muscular motion. An important difference between this disease 
and the ordinary summer and autumnal cholera, also, is the absence 
of any biliary matter in the evacuations, and the deep blueness which 
pervades the body in the second stage. 

For this disease, we repeat our former notice, there is no specific 
remedy yet discovered ; and that the nostrums vended and advertised 
for the purposes of prevention and relief, are worse than useless. ‘The 
preventives are not to be found in the druggist’s shop, but in our 
management of the air we breathe, our clothing, the sources of our 
diet, and the regularity of our lives. Abuse of any of these opens an 
inroad to the epidemic, and diminishes our powers of resisting its in- 
fection. 

Among other absurdities, encouraged in many instances from si- 
nister motives, a prejudice prevails in favour of smoking as an anti- 
dote to cholera. The fumes of tobacco are capable of knocking 
down the strongest man suddenly ; and the plant itself stands among 
our most powerful narcotic poisons. ‘The only advantage which can 
possibly be derived from tobacco-smoke must be limited to its action 
as a means of fumigating a sick chamber. But we have far better 
means in the use of nitre, or common salt with oil of vitriol; while 
free ventilation is better than all fumigations, of which it may be 
truly said that the harm they do to the constitution is not balanced 
by their good effects in correcting poisonous miasma. The habit of 
smoking, so far from its being a preventive of cholera, must have a 
tendency, more or less, to place the system in a situation to imbibe it, 
on account of the disturbance it creates in the function of digestion, 
its weakening the powers of the stomach, and creating expectoration 
and thirst. 

_The fear of cholera is one of the most important topics of the sa- 
nitory instructions. We could scarcely have believed the actual ex- 
tent to which this fear has gone, in creating the most absurd conduct. 
Remedies, which the old Board were weak enough to recommend as 
Preventives against cholera, and others which ignorance, quackery, 
and an eagerness to turn the choleraphobia into profit have pro- 
duced, are frequently resorted to among the weak-minded, as the 
unenlightened and superstitious Indian cherishes a charm about his 
person. We know an instance of a lady having frightened herself 
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into a fit of illness, although she was at least two hundred and fifty 
miles from the seat of cholera, and nearly destroyed herself by the in- 
discriminate use of brandy to such an extent, as to induce such a degree 
of intoxication, that she did not know her ordinary medical attend- 
ant, and a fever was brought on, in consequence of her having read a 
whole file of newspapers in the absence of her husband, who had care- 
fully concealed them from her under the evident excitement of her 
feelings on the subject of cholera. A gentleman also, im a fit of 
alarm from a not uncommon bowel-complaint, induced a fatal in- 
flammation by the excessive use of the compound spirit of ammonia, 
sold in the cholera-boxes, in consequence of the recommendations of 
the old Board tor all persons to be provided with a list of articles 
named, 

We have heard also of persons abandoning home, and their public 
and private duties, which are now so specially incumbent upon them 
to perform, and to seek from feelings of selfishness that security to 
their persons in a foreign land, which they foolishly imagine to be 
endangered at home, 

W lilst on the one hand we are no alarmists, on the other we wish 
not to lull the public mind into a dangerous security and contempt of 
impending evils, arising from the spread of cholera. Every effort 
should be made, publicly and privately, to arrest its progress; tor 
while selfishness way engender a feeling of pleasure and satistaction, 
in considering the disease as one exclusively belonging to the poor in 
constitution as well as estate, its neglect may encourage its propaga- 
tion until it becomes equally the scourge of the wealthy as of the 
needy. We would hope, however, that no one possessed. of the 
commonest feelings of humanity could coolly and unmoved look on, 
while the disease is spreading among the labouring classes, without 
some effort to alleviate their wants, and thus render them less liable 
to become intected. 

It has been said that the instructions delivered by the Board of 
Health are calculated more for the rich than the poor, who have not 
the means of providing against the infection, according to the recom- 
mendations given. ‘This however is not true. Some articles advised 
are always at hand every where, and those great adjuncts—arr, clean- 
liness, and sobriety, the poor may procure as well as the rich. If 
there be a want of proper food and clothing, of more importance than 
medicine, it is the duty of the wealthy, as well as their interest, to 
bestow it, in the present emergency, and without delay. Nor can the 
local and parochial Boards insist too much on this absolute necessity, 
while cold, damp, and changeable weather is to be expected, and are 
such powerful sources of debility and disease among those who want 
the means of resisting them. . 

With regard to the progress of cholera, we can only surmise its 
future steps. From its present slow advance in towns and villages 
contiguous to each other, and its direction being northwards, we may 
suppose that the metropolis will not be visited by it for some months 
at least, unless the disease breaks out in places distant from each 
— lis laws of propagation are at present not well understood ; 
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Let us hope that it will be met, when it does come, with that de- 
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eree of courage, energy, charitable feelings, and science, which so 
particularly distinguish our most favoured country. From the me- 
dical profession much is to be expected, and we are confident that 
the expectations will be amply verified. But others must aid and 
assist in the great work of prevention; and we cannot too earnestly 
call upon all classes to unite in checking and controlling the ignorant 
aud presumptuous efforts of unqualified pretenders, and audacious 
emptricks, who strive to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
weak and credulous; of which last there are far more among the 
higher classes than is creditable to this country, in which wealth, art, 
and science have combined to enlighten the nation in so unparalleled 
a degree. 

The circumstances which have occurred since our last Number, in 
the history of cholera, have not tended to throw much, if any, light 
upon the question of contagion, although they have certainly tended 
to show that the disease is communicable in some way or other under 
certain modifications. In the French acceptation of the term it is 
evidently infectious, contagions and infections being with us used in 
a synonymous sense. 

Of this, however, we feel perfectly assured, that the quarantine re- 
culations are not likely to do any good, but may very possibly do harm 
in some instances. We believe it to be the opinion of Drs. Russell 
and Barry that the most perfect quarantine that can be supposed 
would keep cholera from spreading; but such a quarantine is im- 
practicable. It has been suggested to the Government to encircle 
Sunderland by thirty thousand men; but, independently of the ex- 
pense and inconvenience, a close cordon is considered as likely to 
aggravate what it is intended to annihilate. 

A cordon not nearer than ten miles at any point to the infected 
town might be considered as capable of preventing the spread of 
the disease; but it is obvious that such an attempt would be of 
doubtful effect, and great certain inconvenience, if not absolutely 
impracticable. 

Cordons and quarantine have failed elsewhere completely, and we 
have no faith in them, In improving the condition of the poor, we 
look to the rooting out and prevention of diseases of the epidemic 
kind. In many of our great towns, especially where there is much 
trade and manufactures, the close, confined, and dirty habitations 
packed together, must be fertile hot-beds of all fevers. It is worth 
any sacrifice to destroy these, and build more open and wholesome 
lodgings. M. Magendie informs us that Sunderland surprised him 
excessively, and that he did not conceive such a town existed in this 
country, where a population of fourteen thousand were closely packed 
in small ill-ventilated low cabins. Let Edinburgh also look to this, 
where along the Canongate there is a similarly disgraceful hot-bed 
of disease. Nothing but very strict public measures can avail with 
such districts, and to these must be added all that private charity and 
humanity can perform, if it be desired that the ravages of this new 
epidemic should be arrested, and prevented, if possible, from taking 
permanent root in this country. 
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DRAFT OF A BILL OF IMPEACHMENT AND FORFEITURE, 


TO BE EXHIBITED AT THE BAR OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
AGAINST THE ROTTEN BOROUGHS. 


WueErREAs it hath pleased Almighty God to settle the kingdom 
of England under a government of laws cautiously and providently 
derived from experience of the great mischiefs and disturbances to 
which tyranny and injustice in every age and under all circumstances 
have ied. and must ever continue to lead: And Whereas the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, aided by the same Divine power, has not only 
recognised the right and liberty of the subjects of this realm to be 
present and participating, either in person or by proxy, or by repre- 
sentation, in all acts of law and judgment ruled for the general ob- 
servance of the people and the magistracy : And Whereas it is clearly 
declared from the memorials of past times, and the most ancient le- 
gislative and judicial records, that such right to be enjoyed either 
personally or by representation of others duly chosen, to use their 
voices in Parliament, is inherent in and wholly inalienable from every 
freeborn subject of the Crown of England, and has never been lost or 
forfeited by the nation at large, nor otherwise divested from any person 
or number of persons, except upon reasons or pretences of public jus- 
tice, sieved support or pretended support of the laws, liberties, 
customs, and usages allowed and in force for the common good: 
And Whereas for the more secure and perfect maintenance of the 
right aforesaid, the Kings of England did contrive certain regula- 
tions for collecting the wills and suffrages of all the freemen of Eng- 
land in an orderly and decorous manner, whereby the sense of the 
people was to be ascertained, and the law to derive its sanction from 
their unanimous assent and concurrence: And Whereas certain 
liberties were granted to some of the towns and cities, in furtherance 
and aid of the before-mentioned general right, by charters of incor- 
poration, containing directions for the exercise of such right within 
their general limits: And Whereas it is expressed by the laws of 
William the Conqueror, among the conditions for the grant and al- 
lowance of such liberties to corporations, that they are intended for 
the preservation of the common law and rightful customs of the 
kingdom, and of the peace and dignity of the Crown, and for the 
increase of people, wealth, and industry, and for the defence of 
the kingdom from inward revolt and foreign violence: And Whereas 
the said conditions stand wholly unrepealed, and are of as high pre- 
eminence in the common law of the realm as they ever were, and 
as they always have been, and always must be, by the law of reason 
and the law of nature: And Whereas the aforesaid right admitted, 
modelled, established, and proclaimed, as aforesaid, by the traditions 
of history, acts of government and legislation, and the solemn voice 
of the law, has been found at all times most suitable for good govern- 
ment, by reason of the peaceful and powerful remedy it applies to 
the errors of passion and judgment, of cruelty, selfishness, and cor- 
ruption, to which all human institutions are prone and inclined 
since the fall of man, and the consequent exposure of his race to the 
havoc of sin and death. Yet nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
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the favour of Divine Providence, the caution of our ancestors, the 
righteous intention of our laws, and the magnanimity of our kings, 
who have put by the sword and submitted to place their power under 
the dictation of those laws, several of the corporations instituted and 
appointed for the protection and countenance of our liberties and of the 
right aforesaid, in the manner and upon the conditions aforesaid, 
have fallen under the active and malign agencies and influences 
of the two monsters, the foes of our race, as aforesaid, and through 
their instigation have gradually become the plagues and pests of the 
commonweal, and have long ceased to be of any assistance in 
strengthening the kingdom or increasing its means or inhabitants, 
and, instead of upholding common right and the justice of the laws, 
have provoked the wrath of Heaven by selling their voices and 
obeying the dictation of those whose interest and purpose were the 
subversion of common right and the perversion of the laws, and 
have consented and become parties criminal in the poisoning of jus- 
tice at its fountain, as the law declares him to be who sells his vote 
in the choice of those who are to make the laws, and have thereby 
given a warrant for general injustice and oppression, by force of 
which, though contrary to the law of God, the law of nature, and 
the law of the land, an insignificant number of persons, to wit, one 
hundred and fifty persons, or families, have been enabled, after 
drawing to themselves treasonably and surreptitiously the actual 
exercise and enjoyment of the power and resources of government, 
in grievous and hateful diminution of the authority of the King, and 
the dignity of the Crown, and in frequent mischief brought to the 
peace of the realm by the inflictions, taxes, extortions, and injuries 
wrought among his subjects, to enrich themselves out of the property 
of the Crown, and the industry of the people, and to reserve to 
themselves the appointments to all magistracies, posts of honour and 
distinction, and offices of profit and advantage, and to frame laws of 
a cruel and mercenary spirit, whereby the lives and liberties of the 
King’s subjects have been in hourly jeopardy, their industry cramped, 
their profits and earnings dissipated, and their amusements pro- 
hibited under vile and degrading penalties ruled by the said laws, 
of which they, the one hundred and fifty persons or families afore- 
said, be they more or less, were the makers; the judicial adminis- 
tration of which laws they have, against all custom, law, motives 
of conscience, reasons of state, justice, or policy, save and except 
such as may be found in their oral professions, and their lying and 
fraudulent preambles of these iniquitous statutes, reserved for their 
own persons and authority within the several districts in which they 
inhabit: And moreover, besides corrupting judgment and profaning 
and betraying the defences of liberty and common right, the said 
corporations, falsely, fraudulently, and treasonably professing to 
declare the united voice and will of the nation, have enabled the 
said purchasers and patrons of their suffrages to squander the blood 
and treasure of the empire in foreign wars, waged upon declara- 
tions of enmity, in which the nation had not, nor could have, any 
interest, and made only to rouse and keep up among the nations 
of Europe a spirit of murderous animosity, which led to the waste- 
ful outpouring of the blood of many millions of men, until few 
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of the said nations could find suilicient levies to recruit: their 
armies ; and, moreover, the resources of the most laborious people 
in the world having sunk under the drain of wealth necessary 
four so vast a scheme of destruction, for which the circulating 
money of the whole earth would not have supplied the engines 
of corruption and mischiefs required by its rage and matice : 
the Government, under the instigation of the evil one, being war- 
ranted by the boroughs before me ntioned in manner and torm as 
aforesaid, madly pledged the labour and posse ssions of the genera- 
tions now living and not then in being, and of all their de scendants, 
to raise the requisite supplies, and did thereby plunge the nation into 
debts and expenses, which in twenty-five years did exceed by many 
millions the value duly taken and estimateu, in perpetuity, of the soil 
of England, and all its capital, productions, or capabilities of pro- 
duction, houses, trees, fences, rivers, roads, streets, canals, bridges, 
chattels, arms, clothing, or other articles, upon or under the same, so 
that the sword of conquest, in no one of the military empires which 
have vexed the inhabitants of the earth in the greatest extent of power, 
and in its most remorseless execution, did ever reap such a tribute 
from its dominion, or inflict equal loss, misery, and contusion upon 
any people. And Whereas by the common law of this land all par- 
ties whatsoever, who are euilty of seducement of the King or king- 
dom, or the army of the kingdom, trom the ways of peace and Justice, 
and the course of the laws, to violence, oppression, and the subversion 
of the laws, are to be deemed and taken to be traitors guilty of high 
treason against the kingdom in like manner, as compassing the King’s 
death, or making war upon or against his sacred person, is deemed high 
treason against the King, and are punishable by penalties and fortei- 
tures of their estates and civil rights, and are to be denied the com- 
munion of the State, and the benefits of all or any of its institutions: 
the said boroughs by force of the privileges as hereinbefore re- 
cited, upon the conditions and uses, and for the public advantage 
to them granted as aforesaid, have fraudulently, wicked ly, felo- 
niously, and traitorously, conspired and agreed with and aided, 
comforted, and abetted, and stre nethened the ministers of the Go- 
vernment for a great number of years, to wit, lifty years, to abuse 
and degrade the prerogative of the Crown, subvert the common law, 
and the lawful usages, customs, and liberties of the English, Scotch, 
and trish people, and to bring upon the body of the empire the 
disgraces, oppressions, extortions, pollutions of justice, and perver- 
sions of right, hereinbefore recited, and more partic ‘ularly to be 
pleaded betore the Bar of this House ; all such crimes and misde- 
meanours the Commons are now ready to prove; and that the said 
boroughs, by the practices afore said, have griev ously offended 
against the peace of the realm, its crown and dignity, the rights and 
liberties of the subject, the laws and lawful customs and rights of the 
kingdom, and the prosperity and good government there of, and have 
thereby grievously diminished the profits and advantages of industry 
in trade, agriculture, manufactures, and foreign commerce, throughout 
the nation, to the great impoverishment of the commonaity, the spread 
of disaffection and discontent among the labourers, the excitement of 
riots and tumults, the unsettling the r spect of the people for the 
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laws and religion of the land, until the kingdom has become subject 
to hourly convulsion, and uproar, massacre, and bloodshed, in a 
time of profound peace with all the world, do ordinarily break forth 
within our borders; all which evils and distractions so fomented by 
the bad governments of past times through the willing aid, comfort, 
and assistance of the said boroughs so pretending to represent the 
voice of the nation in Parliament, the said boroughs were bound by 
the principles and privileges of their institution to have prevented 
and made wholly impossible to come to pass: therefore the Commons 
of England, by protestation saving to themselves all other rights, 
remedies, and liberties, either dictated or allowed of, in or by the 
constitution of England and the laws of the United Kingdoms, in re- 
covery of the free, general, and equal right of every subject of the Crown 
to be represented in the Commons House of Parliament, and to have 
a voice in the choice of those who are therein to represent him, her, 
or them, pray judgment of the premises, and that the franchises of 
the said boroughs proved, or to be proved, if common fame and the 
evidences of history, and the condition of the empire and of the peo- 
ple thereof, have not yet sufliciently established them or any of them 
to have been so offending against the Crown and realm of England 
as aforesaid, be for ever forfeited, and seized into the King’s 
hands. 

The Bill being revised and settled, and the number of offending 
boroughs put into a list and handed in to the Court, the Commons 
are to show so many of the recitals as may be challenged by the bo- 
roughs to be not law, and must be prepared to prove the allegations 
if putin issue by the plea of Not Guilty. This will be done by 
showing the amount of the national debt, and the amount of taxes 
raised aud spent, and the rate of impost per head at each quarter of 
a century since the accession of the House of Brunswick ; together 
with the number of enactments made for the administration of the 
unpaid magistracy, their nature, and objects; the number of men 
slain in the first American-and two last French wars; the proportion 
of wages calculated in loaves of wheaten bread paid to labourers in 
each of the same periods; the number of persons imprisoned for, and 
convicted of, crime for the same period; the number of times the 
Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended, and the number of arbitrary 
commitments by the Home Office for the same period ; the limitations 
put to the exercise of speaking, writing, and publishing, specifying 
the statutes and decisions of the Courts for the same period; and, 
finally, the present state of the country, specifying the number of 
burnings, shootings, massacres, and executions done by rioters on one 
hand, and officers of police and justice, and the military called in to 
their aid, on the other, which have taken place in the three kingdoms 
within the last three years; and how many special commissions have 
issued, and are now working, for the suppression of extraordinary riots 
in England and Ireland,—all which being shown, the Lords will 
decree the judgment as prayed. 

Then the Lord Chancellor will call fora map of England, which is 
to be laid before him ; and as the names of the infamous boroughs and 
their disfranchisement is pronounced, his Lordship is to declare each 
borough in succession to be under execrable forfeiture of its franchise ; 

January, 1882.—VoOL. 11. NO. 1X. ' 
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whereupon one of the clerks is to draw his pen over the name in the 
map, and another is to throw salt upon the wet ink. 

After the list is gone through, the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
Primate of all England, is to offer up thanksgivings in the name of 
the King, the Parliament, and the People, for the goodness of Pro- 
vidence in encouraging their minds to purge the land from so foul 
and deadly an iniquity. 





INFORMATION FOR MR. CROKER—REFORM. 


AMONG the numerous absurdities and errors in Mr. Croker's 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson, he presents himself as completely at 
fault with regard to the allusion in the following passage (anno 
1776): “ Ofa nobleman raised at a very early period to high office, 
he said, ‘His parts, sir, are pretty well for a lord, but would not 
be distinguished in a man who had nothing else but his parts.””” Mr, 
C,’s note is (vol. 1. p. 399.) : ‘* Obvious as the allusion must have 
been at the time, neither the editor, nor any of the numerous persons 
who have tavoured him with assistance and information, can satistac- 
torily designate the nobleman here meant.” 

No one acquainted with the history of that period can doubt, fora 
moment, that the allusion is to Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdowne. The conversation took place at a time when the 
Noble Lord was acting his memorable part in endeavouring to avert 
that American war which Johnson, by speech and writing, was help- 
ing to precipitate. The topic was the engrossing one of the day, and 
could not be even casually discussed without reference to the views and 
arguments of Lord S. The character of mediocrity 1s the same, substan- 
tially, which Dr. Johnson gives six years afterwards, when he makes 
an allusion, that even Mr. C. cannot misunderstand, to the Earl, as 
‘a man of abilities and information, [ don’t say he is a man | 
would set at the head of a nation; though, perhaps, he may be as 
good as the next prime minister that comes.” (Croker, vol. v. p. 54.) 
The fact of early advancement to political posts of importance, by 
which Boswell characterizes him, sufficiently distinguishes Lord 8. 
from any other public man of that day. He was introduced to 
power when a mere youth, by Mr. Pitt; aud, in all the angry poli- 
tical controversies, his juvenility is cast up to him, In one of the 
Miscellaneous Letters of Junius (Woodfall’s ed. vol. 111. p. 173.), the 
youthtul Seeretary of State is thus twitted: ‘* Before he was an 
ensign, he thonght hiniself fit to be general, and to be a leading 
minister before he ever saw a pubhe office. The life of this young 
man is a satire on mankind,” &c. Five years before this, Mr. 

Erskine, writing to the British Minister at Berlin, (Ellis’s Historical 
Letters, 2nd Series, vol. iv. p. 468.) says, ‘* The convention between 
Lord Bate and Mr. Pitt was long carrying on with the utmost secrecy 
under the mediation of Lord Shelburne, a young nobleman, who 
is said to be possessed of great abilities,” Xe. in a sketch of the 
‘* Political Character of Lord Shelburne,” in the London Magazine 
for 1776, it is said, ** He is clear that the Parliament have no right 
to tax unrepresented America; that it is a principle in the Constitu- 
tion that all its native subjects are entitled to equal privileges ; the 
most important and leading of which is, the erantine their own 
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money; and that the injustice of robbing the colonists of this sacred 
and invaluable franchise can only be equalled by the folly, madness, 
and inexpediency of the attempt.” (p. 578.) It may be conceived 
how far such doctrines were palatable to the author of ** Taxation no 
Tyranny.” In the same sketch regret is expressed that he came into 
office much too early, His youth and inexperience were not to be 
balanced by the mere raw efforts of a natural good understanding.” 
(p. 578.) 

Perhaps no part of Mr. Croker’s work shows more clearly than 
this his unfitness for the task he has undertaken. A competent editor, 
instead of boring people at the Clubs to aid him with their conjec- 
tures, would have asked himself, 1. What was the great political 
topic of the day? and what nobleman had crossed most offensively 
the prejudices of Johnson on that tepic? 2. To whom will most 
strikingly apply the deseription of Boswell, ‘A nobleman raised at 
a very early period to high office?” It is utterly impossible to follow 
either of these clues without reaching a conclusive result. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne is much less familiarly known to the 
men of the present day than his great talents and the character of his 
political career would seem to merit. He was the early and strenuous 
champion of Reform in Parliament. Indeed, he viewed this as con- 
nected indissolubly with his opposition to the mad projects against 
America, as it was palpable that the corrupt majorities in the House 
of Commons enabled Ministers to carry on for seven years a ruinous 
war, in defiance of the known wishes of the great body of the people. 
Had the counsels of this enlightened statesman been followed, our 
once mighty empire in America would not now be recalled to us only 
through an overwhelming national debt. Had his plan of Reform 
been carried, we should not now be groaning under the weight of those 
additional hundreds of millions with which the same corrupt system, 
that led to and protracted the American war, has since continued to 
load the country. 

Inthe Annual Register for 1782 (p. 307), we find the memorable 
Petition of the Freeholders of Yorkshire praying Reform :—‘* Your 
Petitioners, sensible of the original excellence of the constitution of 
this country, most ardently wish to have it maintained upon the 
genuine principles on which it was founded. Your Petitioners further 
show, that it is necessary to the welfare of the people that the Com- 
mons House of Parliament should have a common interest with the 
nation; and that, in the present state of the representation of the 
people in Parliament, the House of Commons do not. sufliciently 
speak the voice of the people. Your Petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray this Honourable House to take into their most serious conside- 
ration the present state of the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment, and to apply such remedy to this great and alarming evil as to 
this Honourable Elouse nay seem meet,” We. 

. In the same volume of the Annual Register (p. 283.) is a letter 
trom the Rev. Mr. Wyvill, of York, conveying to his Lordship the 
Yorkshire Address tothe Electors of Great Britain :—** It contains,” 
le remarks, ‘* their just acknowledgments of your Lordship’s distin- 
guished exertions in the general cause of Parliamentary Retormation, 
and expresses their grateful sense of your generous endeavours to 
accomplish a coalition on the principles adopted by this association, 
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and other respectable bodies in different parts of the kingdom.” To 
his Lordship’s exertions in this cause we, no doubt, owe the following 
invective of Johnson’s (Croker’s ed., vol. v. p. 54.): ‘ Oh yes, sir, 
as factious a fellow as could be found—one who was for sinking us 
all into the mob.” Such was the stupid slang by which a reforming 
Peer was answered half a century ago. ‘The same, precisely, is the 
cry now with a faction composed of men who, had they then been on 
the stage, would have been the most hot and clamorous advocates of 
the system which lost America, disgraced our arms, and left behind a 
load of debt under which the country is at this moment pressed to 
the earth. Thank Heaven! bitter experience has taught us to listen 
to similar denunciations from our Eldons and Londonderrys with 
befitting disgust. 

While Mr. Croker’s volumes are before us, | am tempted to note 
what is perhaps the most characteristic blunder of the whole (and 
that’s a bold word)—meaning one that exhibits in combination an in- 
trusive, meddlesome air of superior acuteness, with an utter want 
of real discernment. It is at page 302 of the first volume, where 
the editor introduces into the text of Boswell long extracts from the 
Biographical Sketch by Tyers, and, amongst the rest, the following: 
‘‘ If the line by Pope on his father can be applied to Johnson, it is 
characteristic of him who never swore nor told a lie. If the first 
part is not confined to the oath of allegiance, it will be useful to in- 
sert it— 

Nor dared an oath nor hazarded a lie.”’ 


Now, surely, it seems impossible to misunderstand this. Tyers sus- 
pects that there may be an allusion in the first words of the line to the 
well-known political and religious principles of Pope’s father, and he 
therefore hesitates to apply to Johnson what may refer to something 
very different from profane swearing. Taking the words in the more 
obvious sense, he says they happily characterize Johnson’s freedom 
from profaneness and falsehood. But mark how poor Mr. Croker is 
bothered : «* Mr. ‘Tyers seems to mean that the oath of allegiance is 
the only justifiable oath ; and in allusion, perhaps, to Johnson’s poli- 
tical principles, he insinuates that even that oath he would not have 
willingly taken!” Was there ever any thing so utterly preposterous ! 
Tyers rather hesitates, as has been said, to apply the line to Johnson, 
because, if taken in the narrow sense, it imputes disaffection. Mr. 
Croker thinks the poor man is making a confession of faith as to some 
whimsical scruples of his own about oath-taking ; and he follows this 
up by supposing that an ‘ insinuation” is intended against Johnson, 
when, in truth, Tyers almost shrinks from employing language which, 
though on its face complimentary, may yet have been intended to 
bear this very deprecated construction! What renders the matter 
more exquisitely absurd is, that Mr. Croker himself, in another place, 
rebukes indignantly the coarse and unfeeling manner in which John- 
son was accustomed, in conversation and in writing, to ridicule the 
most sincere and conscientious scruples about these very oaths. (vol. 
‘lt. p. 197.) Tyers was well aware of Johnson's sentiments, an 
hence the caution he interposes whilst making use of the line. 
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THE PACHA OF MANY TALES.—No. VI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** THE KING’S OWN.” 


HUCKABACK. '! 


I HAD proceeded several miles without encountering any body at that 
still hour of the night, occasionally alarmed at the barking of some snarl- 
ing cur, as I passed through the small villages in my route,—when, worn 
out with fatigue and cold, I sat down under a hedge to screen myself 
from the cold * mistral”” which blew. As the wind lulled, I heard sounds 
of voices in lamentation, which appeared to proceed from the road at a 
short distance. I rose, and continued my route, when I stumbled over the 
body ofa man. Tl examined him by the faint light that was emitted from 
the stars. He was quite dead; and it immediately occurred to me that 
arobbery had been committed, and the lamentations which I had heard 
proceeded from those who had escaped with their lives. The cloak of 
the dead man was lying underneath him; it was a capote, such as are 
worn by oflicers. L unclasped it from his neck, round which it was 
fastened with two bear’s-paws chased in silver, and, wrapping it round 
my benumbed limbs, proceeded further on to where I now occasionally 
heard voices much plainer than before. I again fell in with two more 
prostrate bodies, and, as the day had now begun to break, perceived that 
they were clothed like people of low condition, Passing my hand over 
their faces, I felt that they were quite dead and stiff. Afraid that if 
found close to the spot, and unable to give any account of myself, I 
should be accused of murder, | thought of immediate flight; but the 
plaintive voice of a woman met my ears, and it was an appeal that I could 
not resist. I proceeded a few yards further, and perceived a carriage, 
the horses of which lay dead in their traces, with the driver beside them. 
To the hind wheels were secured with ropes an elderly man and a young 
woman, 

‘*God be praised, my dear father, help is at hand!” said the young 
woman, as [ approached; and as [ came close to them, she cried out, 
** Oh, [know him by his cloak; it’s the gentleman who defended us so gal- 
lantly, and whom we supposed to have been killed. Are you much hurt, 
Sir?” 

Aware that I had better be any body than myself, with my usual in- 
vention and presence of mind I replied, ‘*‘ Not much, Madam, thanks be 
to Heaven! [ was stunned, and they left me for dead: I am happy that I 
am still alive, to be of service to you:’’ and I immediately proceeded to 
cast loose the ropes by which the father and daughter (as by their conver- 
sation they appeared to be) had been confined to the wheels. The robbers 
had stripped them both nearly to the skin, and they were so numbed with 
the cold that they could scarcely stand when they were unbound,—the 
poor girl especially, who shivered as if suffering under a tertian ague. 
[ proposed that they should enter the carriage as the best shelter they 
could receive from the bitter keen wind which blew, and they agreed to 
the prudence of my suggestion. 

‘If Lam not requesting too great a favour, Sir,” said the old gentle- 
man, ‘* | wish you would lend my poor daughter that cloak, for she is 
perishing with the cold.” 

‘I will with pleasure, Sir, as soon as you are both in the carriage,” 
replied 1; for I had made up my mind how to proceed. I assisted them 
in, and, shutting the door, slipped off the cloak and put it in at the win- 
dow, saying, ‘* Believe me, Madam, I should have offered it to you 
before, but the fact is, the rascals served me, as I lay stunned, in the 





! Concluded from Vol. II. p. 324. 
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same manner as they have you, and [ must now go in search of some- 
thing to cover myself.’ ’ JTthen went off at a quick pace, hearing the 
young woman exclaim, ‘‘Oh, my father, he has stripped himself to 
cover me!” 

I immediately returned to the body of the gentleman whose cloak | 
had borrowed, and for whom I had no doubt that [had been mistaken, 
I stripped off all the clothes from his rigid limbs, and put them on: they 
fitted me exactly, and, what was more fortunate, were not stained with 
blood, as he had received his death-wound from a bullet in the brain. | 

then dragged the body to the other side of the hedge, where I threw it 
into a ditch, and covered it with long grass, that it might not be discovered, 
Daylight had made its appearance ‘before I had complete «l my toilet; and 
when L came back to the carriage, the old gentleman was loud in his 
thanks. I told him that returning to strip one of the other bodies I had 
found my own clothes in a bundle, which the robbers had left in their 
haste to escape from pursuit. 

The young lady said nothing, but sat shrouded up in the cloak, in one 
corner of the « ‘arriage. IT now entered into conversation with the old 
gentleman, who explained to me how the attack began, before Thad come 
to their assistance ; and from the information I received from him, I was 
enabled to form a very good idea of the story that I was to tell. 1 found 
that I had been on horseback with my servant, when I rode to their 
assistance ; that we had been both supposed to be killed, and that we 
were about five miles from any post town. 

By this time it was broad daylight, and I made another discovery, 
which was, that I was wearing an oflicer’s undress. Anxious to gratify 
my curiosity by a sight of the young lady, I turned to her, as she lay 
muffled up in the cloak, and expressed a hope that she did not feel cold. 
She put her head out, and answered in the negative with such a sweet 
smile, upon such a sweet face as | never had before witnessed. I looked 
at her, as if transfixed, and did not take my eyes off until she blushed, 
and again sunk back as before. 

This brought me to my recollection: I offered to go for assistance, and 
my services were thankfully accepted. IT passed by the men who had 
been killed, as | went on my mission: one was habited in a livery similar 
to the coachman who lay dead by his horses; the other was in ‘that of a 
groom, and I took it for granted that he had been my servant. I 
searched in his pockets for information, and, collecting the contents, com- 
menced reading them as I walked along. 

By his memoranda [ found out that IT had come from Aix. By 
letters and papers in my own pockets I ascertained who I was, who my 
father was, to what regiment I belonged, that I was on leave of absence, 
and that IT had a brother, whose affectionate letter L read carefully 
for further information. I had not time to count a considerable sum 
of money, which was in my purse, before L fell in with a country- 
man, who was leading his horses to the plough. Briefly narrating the 
circumstances, I offe red him a handsome remuneration, if he would mount 
one of his horses and procure immediate assistance. Having seen him 
offina hand-gallop, I returned to the carriage to try if it were possible 
to have one more view of that face which had so enchanted me. I stated 
the good fortune I had met with, and my hopes of a speedy deliverance 
from their trouble. I answered the old gentleman’s inquiry of the name 
and condition of the person to whom he and his daughter had been so 
much indebted, talked of my father the Compte de Rouillé, of my regi- 
ment, and then requested a similar confidence. 

He was le Marquis de Tonseca, and the young lady was his daughter; 
they were procee ding to their chateau about seven miles distant, ‘where 
he hoped I would accompany them, and allow him an opportunity of 
showing his gratitude. 


I hesitat d, talked of engagements,—not that UF mtended to retuse the 
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invitation, but because the young lady had not joined in the request. My 
plan had the desired eflect ; again the love ‘Iv face appeared from under 
the cloak, and the sweete st voice in the world expressed a wish that I 
would not refuse her father’s invitation. TP blushed, and stammered con 
sent. Pleased at her victory, she smiled, and again was folded up in the 
cloak, which l could have torn to pieces for its envious COonce ‘alment. 

Assistance had now arrived; a crowd of people, headed by an officer to 

take the proces verbal, and two pair of post- horses came up; the depo- 
sition of the Marquis and myself were briefly taken; his as to what he 
had seen, and mine ** to the best of run knowledge and behet.”” The 
papers were signed, the dead bodies were carried off, the horses put to, 
and, at the request of the Marquis, Ltook my seat in thecarriage between 
him and his daughter, and we proc ceeded to the chatean. 

In two hours we arrived ata magnificent pile, which be spoke the wealth 
and ancestry of the owner, and [TE had the pleasure of carrying in my 
arms, up the long flight of steps by which we ascended to the entrance. 
the beautiful virl, muffled up as she was in the cloak. As soon as I had 
laid her down upon a sofa, [ left her to the care of the females who were 
in attendance, and quitted the room. ‘The Marquis had retired to his 
own apartment to supply the deficiencies im his attire, and for a short 
time I was left alone tomy own reflections. What is tobe the result of all 
this? thought I. Is there to be no endof my assumption of the clothes and 
titles of other people,—this continual transmigration before death? Yet 
how much more has it depended upon circumstances than upon myself! 

After much reflection, | determined upon letting things take their own 
course, trusting to my own ready invention and good fortune for dhe issue. 
I felt it to be impossible to tear myself from the sweet girl, whose per- 
sonal charms had already fascinated me, and | vowed that there was 
no risk, no danger, that | would not brave to obtain her love. 

In an hour we met at the breakfast-table, and T was more than ever 
enchanted ;—but [ will not detain your Highness by dwelling too long 
upon the subject. 


‘ No, don’t, vaha bibi, my friend,” said the Pacha, yawning ; 
‘your story gets ve ry dry alre ady, We'll suppose the cypress waist, 
the st: ag’s eyes, and full moon of her face. We Mussulmen don’t talk 
so much about women ; but I suppose as you were a Frenchman, and 
very young then, you knew no better. W hy, you talk of women as 
if they had souls!” The Renegade did not think it advisable to ex- 
press his opinion, in contradiction to that of his Highness, and the 
assertions of the Prophet. ‘It cannot be said that I behaved to 
them as if they had,” replied he; ‘* and before Lchanged my re ligion, 
I was often smitten with remorse for my selfish and unteeli img con- 
duct towards Marie; but all that is past, Lam now a ‘Turk ;” and 
the renegade passed his hand over his brow; for some long-smo- 
thered feelings of virtue had been conjured up by remorse, as he was 
reminded of the career of guilt which he had run through, and which 
he had climaxed by the denial of his Redeemer. After a short 
pause he continued— 


For a week L remained in the society of the Marquis and his daughter, 
daily ingratiating myself more and more with both. I had not declare “dl 
my passion to his daughte r, for there was something that irresistibly pre- 
vented me; yet I knew that I was not viewed with indifference. Our 
party was then increased by the appearance of the Bishop of Toulouse, 
the brother of the Marquis, who came to congratuli ite him and his mece 
upon their fortunate escape. Twas presente das the centleman who had 
so materially assisted. The Bishop stared at me with surprise. 
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‘* It is strange,” observed he, ‘* that a body has been found in a ditch, 
near to where the robbery occurred, and has been recognised to be that 
of the very young officer to whom you now introduce me. How can 
this be?’”’ 

The Marquis and his daughter appeared astonished at the intelligence 
(and in truth so was 1); but it was only for a second. ‘* How say you, 
Sir? ’ exclaimed I, with trepidation, ‘* a body recognised as the son of 
Compte Rowillé?) My poor, poor brother ! my dear Victor, have you 
then perished? what injustice have I done you! ” Throwing myself on the 
fauteuil, [ covered my face with my handkerchief, as if ove rpowered with 

grief; but, in re ality, I was reflecting what I should say next. 

‘* Your brother!” exclaimed the Marquis i in surprise. 

‘* Yes, Marquis,” my brother. ‘* I will now state the circumstances 
\ehich induced me to conceal from you that he was in my company at 
the time of the attack. When I galloped to your assistance, I was fol- 
lowed by my brother, who was riding with me to Marseilles, and of whom 
you rec ‘ollect I have spoken; but after the first discharge of fire-arms | 
found that he was not at my side, and I imagined that ‘he had dese ‘rted 
me from fear. [could not bear that such a disgrace upon the family 
should be known, and I therefore made no mention of him when I came 
back. Little did [I think, that while l was accusing him in my heart of 
cowardice, he was dead, and his heart’s blood had been poured out in 
my defence. Victor, my dear Victor!’’ continued I, ** how great has 
heen my injustice, and what can repay me for your loss?”’ and I threw 
myself down on the sofa, as if frantic with grief. 


Hluckaback,” observed the Pacha, ‘* it appears to me that in 
your younger days you were a great sc ‘oundrel.”’ 

* T acknowledge it,” replied the Renegade ; “ but, in extenuation, 
your Highness must call to mind that at that time L was a Chris- 
tian.” 

‘* By the beard of the Prophet, that is well said, and very true ! 
re plied the Pacha. 


The Marquis and his brother were shocked at having so unintentionally 
plunged me into affliction. They offered consolation, but, finding their 
endeavours fruitless, quitted the room, thinking it advisable to leave me 
to myself. Cerise, for that was the name of the daughter, remained, 
and atter a short pause came to me, and in her silvery voice, as she laid 
her hand upon my shoulder, addressed me : 

** Console yourself, my dear Felix ;"’ but I made no answer. ‘‘ How 
unhappy Lam!” said she: ‘* it was in my defence that he lost his life: 
it was to your courage that I am indebted for my preservation :—he is 
dead, and you are miserable. Can nothing repay you for the loss of your 
brother ?—Nothing, Felix?” 

[ raised my head; her eyes were swimming with tears, and beaming 
with love. As L resumed my seat upon the sofa, I drew her gently 
towards me. She offered no resistance, and in a moment she had sunk 
down by my side, as my arms entwined her beauteous form. 

** Yes,” murmured 1, ** Cerise, | am repaid.” Smiling through her 
blushes, she disengaged herself, and rose to depart. Returning once more 


at my request, | imprinted a kiss upon her brow: she waved her hand, 
and hastened out of the room. 


‘ That was a very nice girl, by your description,” interrupted the 


Pac ha: ‘* pray what might you pay for such a girl in your 
country ?” 
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‘She was beyond all price,” replied the Renegade, with an 
absent air, as if communing with times past. ‘* Love is not to be 
bought. The Moslem purchases the slave and blind submission to 
his will, but he makes not love.” 

‘* No, he buys it ready made,” replied the Pacha ; ‘* and T must 
say I wish you had done the same; for, with all this love making, 
you get on but slowly with your story. Proceed.” 


I remained another week, when the Bishop, who had not yet taken his 
departure, one morning drove over to Marseilles, and returned to dinner. 
‘+ Twas sent for,” observed he, as we sat down to table, ** to consult as 
to the propriety of requesting from the Pope the canonization of the 
Seur Eustasie, of whom you have heard so much, and whose disappear- 
ance has been attributed to miraculous agency : but during our consul- 
tation, a piece of information was sent in, which has very much changed 
the opinion of parties as to her reputed sanctity. [It appears that near 
the spot where the vessel was wrecked they have discovered the body of 
a woman dressed in man’s clothes; and it is now supposed that some 
miscreant has personified her at the Convent, and has subsequently 


escaped. The oflicers of justice are making the strictest search, and if 


the individual is found, he will be sent to Rome to be disposed of by the 
Inquisition.” 

As your Highness may imagine, this was not very agreeable news: 1 
almost started from my chair when I heard it; but LT had sufficient 
mastery over myself to conceal my feelings, although every morsel that I 
put into my mouth nearly choked me. 

But before dinner was over the plot thickened; a letter was brought 
to the Marquis from my adopted father the Compte de Rouillé, stating 
that such contradictory reports had been received, that he could not 
ascertain the truth. From one he heard that his eldest son was alive, 
and at the chateau; from others that he had been murdered: others 
congratulated him in their letters upon the escape of one of his sons, 
Ife requested the Marquis to inform him of the real state of aflairs, and 
to let him Know by the bearer whether his eldest son was with him, or 
whether he had met with the unfortunate death that was reported; that 
as his youngest son was at home, and had been there for some months, 
he could not but imagine, as both of them were mentioned in the reports, 
that there might be some imposture in the business. 

I perceived by the change of countenance in the Marquis that affairs 
were not going well, and was to a certain degree prepared, when he 
gravely handed the letter to the Bishop, who, having read it, passed it 
over to me, saying, with a stern look, ** This concerns you, Sir.” | 
read it with a composed countenance, and, returning it to the Marquis, 
{ observed with a sigh, ‘‘ There is no kindness in such deception, the 
blow will only fall heavier upon the old man when it does come. You 
are aware, Sir, I mentioned it to you (or rather, I believe, it was to 
Mademoiselle Cerise), that my father is blind, and has been so for the 
last two years. They have been afraid to tell him the truth, and have 
made him believe that Victor is there. You must know, Sir, that it was 
clandestinely that my dear brother quitted his father’s house to accom- 
pany me. Unhappy hour when I yielded to his entreaties! But, 
Monsieur le Marquis, I perceive it is now imperative that I should go 
to my father; he will need the assurance of my existence to support him 
in his grief. I will therefore, with your permission, write a few lines 
by the bearer of this communication, and to-morrow morning at day- 
licht must unwillingly tear myself away from your charming society. 
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The cool and confident air with which I answered removed suspicion ; 
and having written a few lines to the Compte, and requested from the 
Marquis the loan of his seal, | applied the wax, and desired the servant 
to deliver it as an answer to the messenger, who I was not sorry to see 

galloping by the window. ‘* Oh,” cried I, ‘* ’tis Pierre: had I known 
that I should have asked him some que stions.’ 

This well-timed exclamation of mine, I perceived, did not fail to have 
its weight. We again sat down to table, and L was treated with more 
than usual kindness by the Marquis and his brother, as if in compensa- 
tion for their having, for a moment, harboured a suspicion of my honesty, 
But I was ill at ease, and I felt that Ll never had acted With more 
prudence than in proposing ny early departure. 

In the evening [ was alone with Cerise. Since the news of my 
brother’s death, and the scene that followed, we had sworn unalterable 
love ; and in that instance only was I sincere. L loved her to desperation, 
and I doat on her memory now, though years have rolled away, and she 
has long been mingled with the dead. ‘Yes, Cerise, if from the regions 
of bliss, where thy pure spirit dwells, thon canst look down upon a 
wretch so loaded with cuiltas Pam, oh, turn not away with horror, but 
view with pity one who loved as fondly as man could love, and hereafter 
will care little for all that Paradise can offer, if thy fair spirit must not 
bid him welcome.” 


‘* L wish, Iluckaback,” observed the Pacha, angrily, ‘* that you 


would go on with your story : : you are talking to a ‘dead woman, 
eshnadl of a live Pacha.” 


1 entreat your pardon,” replied the Renegade ; ‘* but to amuse 
your Highness, | have entered into scenes which long have been 
dismissed from my memory; and the feelings attending them will 


rise up, and cannot well be checked. 1 will be more careful as I 
proceed.” 


Cerise was melancholy at the idea of my departure. I kissed the 
tears away, and the time flew rapidly. I persuaded her to allow me an 
interview after the family had retired, as | had much to say to her. 


Well, well, we ‘Il suppose all that,” observed the Pacha, im- 
patiently : ‘* now go on; you remember you were to set off in the 
morning, 

“ Yes, your Highness,” replied the Renegade, somewhat dis- 
pleased — 


and I did set off in the morning upon one of the Marquis’s horses, and 
rode as hard as IL could to Toulon, IT determined again to try my 
fortune at sea, as L was afraid that I should be discovered if IL remained 
on shore. L purchased a small venture with the money in my purse, 
and having made my agreement with the captain of a vessel bound to 
St. Domingo, exchanged my dress for a jacket and trousers, and was 
again at the mercy of the waves. 


‘* Such, your Highness, is the history of my First Voyage, and 
the i incidents which resulted from it. 

‘ Well, said the Pacha, rising, ‘* there was too much love and 
too little sea in it; but, [ suppose, if you had left the first out it 
would not have been so long. Must: apha, give him five pieces of 
cold, and we will have his Second V oyage to-morrow.’ 
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As soon as the Pacha had retired, the Renegade growled out, 
“If L am to tell any more stories, I must not be checked and 
dictated to. L could have talked tor an hour after I had met 
Cerise, if L had not been interrupted: as it was, L cut the matter 
short.” 

‘* But, Selim,” replied Mustapha, ‘the Pacha is not fond of 
these sort of adventures; he likes something more marvellous, 
Could you not embellish a little?” 

‘* Flow do you mean ? 

‘ }loly Prophet ! what do T mean i—W hy, tell a few lies,—not 
adhere quite so much to matter of fact. 

Adhere to matter of fact, Vizier !—why, I have not stated a 
single fact yet !” 

‘* What! is not all this true?” 

Not one word of it, as L hope to go to heaven !” 

Bismillah !—what, not about Marie and the Convent —and 
Cerise?” 

All lies from beginning to end.” 

And were you never a barber!” 

Never in my life.” 

‘Then why did you make such long apostrophes sto the dead 
Cerise, when you observed that the Pac ha Was impatient !' 

‘* Merely because 1 was at fault, Vizier, and wished to gain 
time, to consider what [ should say next.” 

** Selim,” replied Mustapha, ‘you have great talent; but mind 
that your next voyage is more wonderful ; lt presume it will make 
no difference to you.’ 

‘“* None whatever; but the Pacha is not a man of taste. Now 
give me my five pieces, and L’Il be off: L’m choked with thirst, and 


shall not be comfortable till I have drank at least a gallon of 


’9 


wine, 

‘* Holy Prophet! what a Turk!” exclaimed the Vizier, lifting 
up his hands. ‘* Hlere is your money, Katir;—don’t forget to be 
here to-morrow.” 

‘* Never fear me, Vizier; your slave lives but to obey you, as 
we Turks say.” 

‘* We Turks!” muttered the Vizier, as he cast his eyes upon the 
retiring figure of the Renegade, ‘* Well, of all the scoundrels —’ 
‘ Well,” muttered the Renegade, who was now out of hearing, 
‘* of all the scoundrels—” Who they were referring to in their 
separate soliloquies must be left to the reader's imagination, for 
caution prevented either of the parties from giving vent to the 
remainder of their thoughts. 
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THE POWER OF RUSSIA. 
BY T. CAMPBELL. 


So all this gallant blood has gush'd in vain ! 

And Poland, by the Northern Condor’s beak 
And talons torn, lies prostrated again. 

O, British patriots, that were wont to speak 
Once loudly on this theme, now hush’d or meek ! 
O, heartless men of Europe—Goth and Gaul! 
Cold, adder-deaf to Poland’s dying shriek ;— 
That saw the world’s last land of heroes fall— 


brand of burning shame is on you all—all—all! 


But this is not the drama’s closing act ; 

Its tragic curtain must uprise anew. 

Nations, mute accessories to the fact, 

That Upas-tree of power, whose fostering dew 
Was Polish blood, has yet to cast o’er you 

The lengthening shadow of its head elate— 

A deadly shadow, darkening Nature’s hue. 

To all that’s hallow’d, righteous, pure, and great, 


! wo! when they are reach’d by Russia’s withering hate. 


Russia, that on his throne of adamant, 

Consults what nation’s breast shall next be gored : 

He on Polonia’s Golgotha will plant 

His standard fresh ; and, horde succeeding horde, 

On patriot tomb-stones he will whet the sword, 

For more stupendous slaughters of the free. 

Then Europe's realms, when their best blood is pour’d, 


Shall miss thee, Poland, as they bend the knee, 


All—all in grief, but none in glory likening thee. 


Why smote ye not the Giant whilst he reel’d? 
O fair occasion, gone for ever by ! 

To have lock’d his lances in their northern field, 
Innocuous as the phantom chivalry 

That flames and hurtles from yon boreal sky ! 
Now wave thy pennon, Russia, o’er the land 
Once Poland ; build thy bristling castles high ; 


Dig dungeons deep; for Poland’s wrested brand 


Is now a weapon new to widen thy command— 








The Power of Russia. 


An awful width! Norwegian woods shall build 
His fleets ; the Swede his vassal, and the Dane: 
The glebe of fifty kingdoms shall be till’d 

To feed his dazzling, desolating train, 

Camp’d, sumless, *twixt the Black and Baltic main: 
Brute hosts, I own; but Sparta could not write, 
And Rome, half-barbarous, bound Achaia’s chain : 
So Russia’s spirit, midst Sclavonic night, 


Burns with a fire more dread than all your polish’d light. 


But Russia’s limbs (so blinded statesmen say ) 
Are crude, and too colossal to cohere. 

© lamentable weakness! reckoning weak 

The stripling Titan, strengthening year by year. 
W hat implement lacks he for war’s career, 
That grows on earth, or in its floods and mines, 
(Eighth sharer of the inhabitable sphere) 
Whom Persia bows to, China ill confines, 


And India’s homage waits, when Albion’s star declines ’ 


But time will teach the Russ, ev’n conquering 
Has handmaid arts: ay, ay, the Russ will woo 
All sciences that speed Bellona’s car, 

All murder’s tactic arts, and win them too ; 

But never holier Muses shall imbue 

His breast, that ’s made of nature’s basest clay : 
The sabre, knout, and dungeon’s vapour blue 
His laws and ethics: far from him away 


Are all the lovely Nine, that breathe but freedom’s day. 


Say, ev’n his serfs, half-humanized, should learn 
Their human rights,—will Mars put out his flame 
In Russian bosoms? no, he ‘ll bid them burn 

A thousand years for naught but martial fame, 
Like Romans: yet forgive me, Roman name! 
Rome could impart what Russia never can ; 
Proud civic rights to salve submission’s shame. 


Our strife is coming ; but in freedom’s van 


The Polish eagle’s fall is big with fate to man. 
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The Power of Russia. 


Proud bird of old! Mohammed’s moon recoil’d 

Before thy swoop: had we been timely bold, 

That swoop, still free, had stunn’d the Russ, and foil'd 
Earth’s new oppressors, as it foil’d her old. 

Now thy majestic eyes are shut and cold : 

And colder still Polonia’s children find 

The sympathetic hands, that we outhold. 


But, Poles, when we are gone, the world will mind, 


Ye bore the brunt of fate, and bled for humankind. 


For 


Our 


So hallowdly have ye fulfill’d your part, 

My pride repudiates ev’n the sigh that blends 
With Poland’s name—name written on my heart. 
My heroes, my grief-consecrated friends ! 

Your sorrow, in nobility, transcends 

Your conqueror’s joy: his cheek may blush; but shame 
Can tinge not yours, though exile’s tear descends ; 
Nor would ye change your conscience, cause, and name, 


his, with all his wealth, and all his felon fame. 


Thee, Niemciewitz,' whose song of stirring power 
The Czar forbids to sound in Polish lands ; 

Thee, Czartoryski, in thy banish’d bower, 

The patricide, who in thy palace stands, 

May envy; proudly may Polonia’s bands 

Throw down their swords at Europe’s feet in scorn, 
Saying—** Russia, from the metal of these brands 
Shall forge the fetters of your sons unborn ; 


setting star is your misfortune’s rising morn.”’ 








' This venerable man, the most popular and influential of Polish poets, and pre- 
sident of the academy of Warsaw, is now in London: he is seventy-four years old : 
but his noble spirit is rather mellowed than decayed by age. . 
Fox, Kosciusko, and W ashington, like 


striking resemblance to him in countenance, 





- | He was the friend of 
Rich in anecdote like Franklin, he has also a 
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DEBATES ON THE REFORM BILL. 


Lorp Joun Russevy brought in the New Reform Bill on the 
12th ult., and in aspeech of considerable length e ‘xplained the various 
alterations it had undergone, including the changes which had been 
made in it by Ministers. A desultory debate ensued, from which it 
was easy to see that the principal opponents of the former would 
again marshal themselves against the present Bill, as we believe they 
would against any measure of the kind, judging from the East Retford 
division. Mr, Croker, Sir R. Peel, and Sir Charles Wetherell, 
were the principal speakers on the Opposition side. The Bill was 
read a first time, and the 16th ult. named for the second reading; on 
which day it was fixed the discussion of its merits should take place. 
Lord Althorp moved the order of the day. The debate was opened 
by Lord Porchester, who made a speec ‘h, which we confess very much 
lowers him, on the score of talent, in our estimation. Many of his 
arguments were so superticial that the dullest comprehension must 
instantly detect their fallacies. 7 speech was intended to prove, 
at least the commencement of it, that the landed interest in this 
country would suffer by Reform, and that this interest only was to 
be considered of moment to the country. Nothing can ‘be more 
erroneous than this doctrine, Every species of property, whether 
landed or not, has an equal right to be considered in the present 
question. Because in times when there was little or no property but 
land in England, the possessors of it, from their wealth and influence, 
naturally fell into the higher ranks; so now, that property of other 
kinds is in existence to an immense amount, it is to be accounted as 
nothing, but the landed aristocracy are to be lords of all! This 
has been always Tory doctrine: the qualification for Members 
of Parliament was by them fixed so that none but landholders 
should sit as representatives, and this too at no very distant period 
from our day. This was done to keep in their own hands as much 
as possible political power, so that no consideration of talent or 
political knowledge, no amount of property unless in acres, should 
interfere with their monopoly. The qualific ation which now exists 
was made by the Tories in Queen Anne’s time, and now they will 


tell us that it is part of their interpretation ot the Constitution —of 


the conservative part. It is singular enough, that the principle 
of “conservation,” around which they assume to rally, is never 
urged when any measure trenching upon the rights of the people ts 
proposed. We hear a vast deal about this conservation, when cor- 
ruption in one of the legislative bodies is to be attacked, but never 
when an arbitrary and unconstitutional Act of Parliament sweeps 
away what it may of public liberty, or extinguishes an ancient po- 
pular right. Lord Porchester said that war was making against 
property all over Europe, or words to that effect ;—nothing can be 
more absurd, This kind of reasoning is not patriotic ; it is selfishness 
at bottom. It is not the benefit of the nation that prompts it, but 
fear in the individual. The next argument was an answer to a 
remark made somewhere, that the older nobility were in favour of 
Reform. Pe thaps we do not understand the me aning of the term 
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Peerage. We mean by that term the members of the House of Lords, 
one of the three estates of the Government, that hold certain privileges 
conferred upon it for that purpose, and among these privileges titles, 
A few families among our nobility are old, but these titles go for 
little in the bulk ; and when we hear Perey, Rutland, and Warwick 
mentioned, as Lord Porchester quoted their names, we know ver 
well that the Smithsons and Grevilles are not Percys, Nevilles, or 
Beauchamps, however estimable may be the noblemen who ‘hold 
their titles now. On either side the argument goes for nothing, even 
were the descent unbroken. After Lord Porchester, Sir Edward 
Sugden rose, and talked of the ‘‘ conservative interests ”’ losing a 
number of representatives. We could wish to have heard these in- 
terests defined—perhaps he intended to say ‘‘ preservative interests,” 
and meant salt-mines; or did he mean sugar-warehouses? Sir Ed- 
ward’s arguments went to show that the mercantile and manufacturing 
‘‘interests”’? would have a pretty equal share in the representation 
with the agricultural; and why not, we ask? Are not the wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers of England as wise, as honourable, as 
patriotic as the possessors of estates’ There is no doubt they are, 
and, as a whole, a great deal more liberal and enlightened: in 
the inferior classes, the husbandman is very far indeed behind the 
mechanic. Another amusing point in Sir Edward's speech was his 
affectation of pity for the poor, who are to lose their forty-shilling 
freeholds. We suspect few of the poor are so happy as to possess 
one; and when there is no more bribery, they will cease to be pro- 
fitable. Lord Mahon’s speech, the next on the Opposition list, was 
full of strange premises and extraordinary conclusions, with a turn 
up of the nose at the ‘‘ shop-keeping aristocracy” in the true style 
of arrogance, which the Prince of Puckler-Muskan so well desig- 
nates, in his travels amongst us, as not less ridiculous than foolish. 
Lord Mahon’s oration was, in fact, a tissue of false reasoning, mis- 
quotation, misapplication, and imbecility, rarely witnessed in or out 
of the House of Commons. We suspect his Lordship had taken 
up two or three works of history and law, and, finding what he ima- 
gined to be applicable to the Reform Bill, strung the extracts to- 
gether with due gravity, and little regard to suitableness, in order to 
produce effect. Bad as the speech was, it was cheered by his party 
for its protundity : they felt the magnitude of his Lordship’s mite in 
their cause. 

Mr. Croker came next into the arena, and made one of his best 
speeches, precisely in that character in which he most excels. The 
Hlonourable Gentleman replied to no argument of his opponents,— 
there he would have broken down; but he spoke in that caustic, 
teasing mode, which is so difficult to meet ; and vet, strip the speech 
of this quality, in which Mr, Croker’s skill eminently lies, and it was 
little in point of reason. There was great cleverness in it, and nothing 
could be better adapted to annoy. It was a sort of musquito-lhke 


speech, troublesome, but not formidable. Mr. Croker’s attacks 
were made upon petty points, which were selected because they 
were better adapted to his style of warfare than others of greater 
consequence, which demanded the exercise of sound logic and straight- 
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forward argument. ‘The impolicy of meddling with these he feit to 
its fullest extent. He talked of plunder and massacre as sequels to 
the Bill, of which he himself does not believe a word. He quoted 
Hlume most mischievously, and with as little regard to dates, on 
which the quotation turned, as he showed in print in his Boswell, 
This is singular for one of Mr. Croker’s acuteness. His comparison 
of 1644 and 1835 was utterly unwise. A schoolboy too would see 
that circumstances could never be the same—that the comparison 
could not be sustained. France was again dished up for an anti- 
reformist’s vituperation. Then Ministers were attacked for the riot at 
Bristol, or for any thing that the speaker could lay hold of: no 
matter whether the charge were well or ill founded, if it could be 
converted into a means of offence. Even the Duke of Wellington’s 
house, with its blocked-up windows, though it had been alluded to in 
the House last session, and was a stale allusion, furnished a subject of 
thissort. It is, we agree with Mr. Croker, a disgrace to see the house 
of this great man so defaced; it is not the fault of Ministers how- 
ever, as Mr. Croker would insinuate, but of Sir Robert Peel, who, 
in amending the Bill for suing the Hundred, left in the opinion of 
lawyers (only we believe) a loop-hole for eseape. It should have 
been made a_ penal offence. We should be glad to know, if the 
wilfully breaking a pane of glass worth a guinea is not worse than 
picking a pocket of the same sum; because it is an act of violence, 
and the lives of the inmates of houses so disgracefully attacked are 
put in imminent jeopardy: but we are digressing. There was nota 
thing connected ever so remotely, no matter how trivial in’ weight, 
that Mr. Croker did not fling against the Administration. In short, 
his speech carried conviction of the soundness of his cause to none, 
for it was not reasoning, but declamation ; yet it was one of the most 
ingenious pieces of sophistical oratory which we remember to have 
seen, even from Mr. Croker, and was every way worthy of him. 
Lord Althorp truly observed in reply, ‘* that it touched upon every 
subject but the one before the House :” and quoted Clarendon, to 
show still more forcibly the utter worthlessness of Mr. Croker’s quo- 
tations, upon the authority of that High ‘Tory historian, 

Sir Robert Inglis then arose, and, in his capacity we suppose of 
Member tor a University, and therefore better qualified than any 
other individual for the purpose, eulogized Mr. Croker’s speech, par- 
ticularly on the ground of the Honourable Gentleman’s historical 
knowledge, which Mr. Stanley shortly after so admirably dissected, 
and scattered to the winds. Mr. Croker in his speech, among other 
things, told Ministers that in the mob supporting them now, they did 
not see their ‘** butchers ;”’ that 


Pleased to the last, they cropp’d their flowery food, 
And lick’d the hand just raised to shed their blood! 


Sir Robert seemed to imagine that the sweet lambs were the bo- 
roughs about to be offered up—those sinks of corruption, and that 
Ministers were to be the butchers. Sir Robert told us too, what we 
never before knew, that the Tories were the great upholders of the 
revolution by which the liberties of this country were fixed in the time 
of William ILL. He seems to have read history to some purpose in- 

January, 1832.—VoL, U1, NO. IN. G 
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deed, after this assertion! We thought Sir Robert was prepared to go 
as far as Ultraism would go, but we did not expect this perversion of 
historical fact, and we hope he willspend a few hours in their U niver- 
sity Library when he next visits his constituents, Sir Robert desired 
that the owners of Gatton and Sarum may be compensated for the 
right of doing wrong, because their pockets will sufier if corruption 
and seat-selling are abolished. We knew a member of the Commons 
Louse, now no more, who paid a Peer a thousand per annum to sit 
in Parliament, and took no further trouble about the matter, never 
secing his constituents. Sir Robert, if that individual were alive, 
might urge to the Ministers ‘* My Lord So-and-so gets a thousand 
a year from Mr. ; he will lose this if there be a reform in 
Parliament ; I therefore move that twenty thousand pounds be paid 
the Noble Lord as a compensation, which, at five per cent., will pre- 
vent his Lordship’s being out of pocket by the Bill.” Let us sup- 
pose this moved by Sir Robert, and seconded by Sir Charles 
Wetherell: it would not be inconsistent with Sir Robert's argu- 
ment: and if so, we ask the country openly what it thinks of a 
principle so monstrous—whether it would thus compound political 
felony. Until recently, it was held a grave offence for a Peer to in- 
termeddle with the election of Members of Parliament at all, though 
furtively peers did so intermeddle; but now we have a demand for 
compensation to borough-selling peers and commoners in the lump. 
A Bill is introduced into Parliament to put it out of the power of 
either Peer or Commoner to sell the legislative functions of the State 
to any body that will buy them, and because of this Bill they must 
have compensation! Why have the Oxford doctors, so learned as 
they must be in all human learning, not instructed their representa- 
tive better—not advised him to skip points that so obviously tend to 
weaken his cause ? One of the best arguments ever used by any indi- 
vidual against himself, is that which Sir Robert uses about the 
middle of his speech. He tells us that seat-sellers are entitled to 
compensation; he subsequently says that, taking away the right of 
voters is robbing them of their property, as Chief Justice Holt said 
an action could lie for the denial of that right; ‘‘ for,” observed 
Sir Robert, ‘* lawyers say, property is that, for the denial of which 
an action may be maintained.” Suppose a seat-seller to bring an 
action against a Member for the price of a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, who had not come down with the money as previously agreed 
upon, and see how a Judge would treat the case. Sir Robert’s prin- 
ciple of compensation to seat-sellers of course implies, that an action 
may be maintained for the loss of the value of a couple of seats, worth 
three or four thousand pounds each. If not, they cannot be property : 
and how can Sir Robert urge that an impoverished country is bound to 
give compensation to him who does what is unlawful. Sir Robert 
may bring in a bill to compensate smugglers for breaches of laws of 
less importance to Englishmen, upon the self-same principle ! Here Sir 
Robert touched upon the motives of one class of opponents to the Bill, 
—namely, the loss of a property which bought for the owner either 
post, place, pension, or hard specie, and which thus was a source of 
profit and of influence that the owner could obtain no other way. 
Alas! how many have thus obtained them under the anti-reform sys 
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tem; who have made the oflices they held mere mockeries of what 
they should have been—mere receptacles of ineflicieut holders,—parts 
in which titled and untitled inanity have been suffered to play their 
fooleries, to the nation’s disgust and at the nation’s expense ! 

The next speaker was Sir Charles Wetherell, who indulged in a 
tirade against the press, and spoke against time, asis his custom. He 
was abundantly amusing, and as far-fetched in his similes as ever; 
but he advanced nothing new. Sir Robert Peel spoke last. The 
Ilonourable Baronet seemed to be touched in a sore place by Mr. 
Macauley’s allusion to his changes of opinion on the Catholic and 
some other questions, and answered them somewhat too earnestly, 
Sir Robert must feel that his conduct in those acts is not forgotten 
by the country, nor the service he thereby rendered it. No one be- 
lieves for a moment that he was moved by any unworthy purpose in 
changing his views as he did. Every honest man must be aware that 
in taking a different side, he was actuated by a political necessity, 
to which his private judgment was sacrificed. Sir Robert must feel 
too, that his opposition to reform is not ranked with the bitter ani- 
mosity of the Ultra Tories, or the covert motives of others of its oppo- 
nents; and he must see a kindly spirit and courtesy directed towards 
him throughout the country, which many of those who vote on his 
side neither receive nor merit. lis language was probably stronger 
than he is accustomed to use, from feeling the attack thus made upon 
him. tle wound up all by saying he should oppose the Bill to the 
last, for it would lead to future concessions, and be fatal to the autho- 
rity of the Hlouse of Lords. This last confession we did not expect, 
The illegal influence of the House of Lords over the Commons House 
of Parliament must be here designated; and if so, the sooner it is de- 
stroyed the better. If the Louse of Lords cannot be content with 
its own measure of power, but must usurp an authority the Constitu- 
tion never permitted over the other branches, the sooner itis put back 
within its own limits the better. There is no species of government 
so mischievous, so fundamentally bad, as that of a nation ruled by 
a body of nobles; and though the English nobility, as a body, may 
be and are the most enlightened nobility in the world, yet they live 
in a country where other individual subjects of the Crown are equal 
to them in knowledge, in wealth, and in all that constitutes the nobility 
of nature, as distinguished from that of title, with which our Peers are 
invested for purposes of state by the Constitution. The people cannot, 
and ought not, to consent to place extra power in the hands of the 
nobles, at the expense of the Crown and Commons. Their high rank 
in the state, their property, and their titles, will always give them 
that legitimate influence, and impart to them that respect, which 
reasonable men can desire ; more than this the people of England will 
not concede them, and Sir Robert does not tell us how the will of the 
people is to be stayed. The bayonet will not do now, as it would 
have done twenty years ago, Laws will not do it, for they cannot 
be passed with a House of Commons, which acts, as it now does, in 
unison with public opinion. If the abuses of our excellent institu- 
tions, the usurpations of powerful individuals, and the system of bribery 
and corruption are to be upheld for the advantage of a few of the 
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aristocracy, and the disadvantage of the rest of the empire, Sir Ro- 
bert must find out the mode by which it is to be done. He must 
see that his course of repression will bring revolution much sooner 
than reasonable concession. He must know that if a stand be made, 

for what his party calls ‘* conservation,” it can only be successful 
so far as it relates to what is just, and not to corruption and abuses 
of all sorts; and that by removing these, all sober-judging persons, 

all the middle classes of society, will make common cause against 
what is irrational, and give the Government a moral energy which it 
did not before possess, as well as any phy sical force needful for the pre- 

servation of law and order. The misfortune is, that too many people 
of high rank imagine they engross all the wisdom and patriotism ot 
the country, and are for ever talking of the blindness and ignorance 
of the people, and the like nonsense; while the people are really 
in advance of them. Misery in other countries has arisen from this 
same error. Time opens the eyes of the wise, but it dee pet ns the blind- 
ness of the fool, so that he cannot believe in earthly vicissitude. The 
political world is changing, and in proportion to the resistance made 
to its changes will be the prolongation of anarchy and domestic 

agitation, Inthe course ot the evening Mr. Praed made a speech, 
which turned out a complete failure. 

On the ministerial side the whole strength of the argument ap- 
peared. On the abstract question of reform, nothing new could be 
said. Mr. Macauley, Lord Althorp, Sir EL. Willoughby, Mr. 
Slaney, Lord John Russell, but, above all, Mr. Stanley, were the 
striking speakers. Mr, Stanley on this occasion put forth an ene rey 
we never before saw him exhibit. He was highly eloquent, and dis- 
played powers of a very superior order, Tle began by handling Mr, 
Praed’s unfortunate spee ch in a very happy manner: he then pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Croker’s, which Sir C. Wetherell, in his unlucky zeal, 
complimented for its accuracy !-—-the last of the virtues which we 
imagine its own father would aseribe to it. Brilliant it was; but with 
truth it had about as much to do, as Sir C, Wetherell has with 
brevity. Mr. Croker speaks for effect, and it is as puzzling a thing 
for a man to be conscientious about accuracy when that is his aim, 
as for an accurate scrupulous orator to speak for and be eminent at 
effect. Mr. Stanley showed up Mr..Croker’s superticial knowledge 
of, or intentionally misused quotations from, history, in a way that 
must have made even Mr. Croker blush at his disingenuousness, if 
blushing be not worn out in the Honourable Gentleman. Mr. Stan- 
ley triumphantly answered declamation with fact—hinted to Mr. 
Croker that a “ little les arning was a dangerous thing,” and, opposing 
to him sound sense and solid argument, consigned to its well-merited 
fate the cobweb assumptions of the Opposition champion. Never was 
defeat more complete ; never was the giant of his faction more hum- 
bled in the Tlouse, in presence of his assembled adherents: not that 
Mr. Croker will feel it one jot; he will play the same game again and 
again. le possesses that enviable disposition ac cording to some, 
that obtuseness of se nsibility, and that desire to sting, which sinks 
in itself all regard to consequences. On the next debate of moment 
we shall see him, nothing daunted, play the same game over again; and 
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if there be not one sound argument in his speech, it will be brilliant 
in effect, teasing to his opponents, and as destitute of historical know- 
ledge, and disingenuous in error, as ever. 

The House divided, however, in such a way as to leave the Tories 
more in despair than before. The majority above the minority was 
equal to the latter in strength, © There were for the second re ading, 
334: agaist it, 162.—Majority, 162! We must do the ministry 
justice in asserting that they have in no way deceived the people of 
England on this question, and that the V thus far deserve that con 
tidence which the country has placed in them. 


—— - - -_~+-— 
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THE LOST STUDENT. 


IN presenting my readers with the following history, 1 am willing 
to be considered only as the arranger of its painful and melane holy 
passages: with the merit or demerit resulting from the authorship 
I have no concern, The reader will presently coincide with me, 
1 have no doubt, in the propriety of my observation. The individu: al 
to whom the narrative refers was distinguished at the University 
some years since by a peculiar richness and v igour of genius, unite “dl 
to a wild and singular eccentricity of manner, which rendered him 
an object of spec ulation to the idle men of our colle oe 

My intimacy with him commenced under circumstances to which 
1 do not consider myself authorized in alluding more distinetly ; 
but during the last few months of his residence at Merton we asso- 
ciated frequently, and LT have many pleasant remembrances con- 
nected with our evening conversations. We parted in the expecta- 
tion of meeting again at the October commencement, 

My friend, however, never returned to Oxtord, and T remained for 
along period in ignorance of his fate. 1 knew little of his triends or 
condition of life; for upon these subjects he had always appeared 
desirous of keeping silence. — L had indeed heard him allude to his 
parents in terms of the most enthusiastic affection, but from a motive 
of delicacy I desisted from pressing my inquiries. I employed the 
period between the day of my leaving college and the beginning of 
the next term in wandering among the most beautiful and sequestered 
valleys of Switzerland. 

The October commencement found me settled once more in my 
quiet rooms at Merton, and reading incessantly for a first class. But 
inthe midst of my studies, arduous and unremitting as they were, my 
thoughts freque ntly reverted to my beloved friend; and often, when 
I closed my books at night, worn out by the elaborate Research of 
Meursius, or the still more (to me) fatiguing intricacies of logic, | 
sighed for his eloquent and life-inspiring conversation. 

Time went, and I also left the University. 1 had been fortunate 
enough to obtain a high degree, and my friends had been equally 
successful in procuring me a curacy. The parish, with w hose reli- 
gious a“ rests ] was entrusted, possessed few external charms torecom- 
mend it; it was situated in one of those lonely and wretchedly 
populated villages, thinly scattered over that part ‘of Suffolk, known 
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by the name of the Woodlands. 1 preferred it, however, on this 
account. My parishioners consisted of poor agricultural labourers 
and their families; and, like many zealous, but ij inexperienced mini- 
sters, I congratulated myself on the wide field which lay open for 
the exertion of my religious energies. 1 was delighted with the 
prospect of benefiting my fellow -creatures, and began already to 
enumerate in my mind the sinners I should reclaim; the wavering 1 
should confirm ; and the pious I should establish. ‘Enthusiasm has 
bold and piercing eyes which can penetrate through the mists and 
clouds encompassing the object of her wishes, but they rarely take 
notice of the gulphs and impediments which render its attainment so 
difficult. IL may be thought to wander from the history, but these 
prefatory remarks are necessary to explain the manner in which I 
became acquainted with the succeeding narrative. 

One of the most beneficial and, I should i imagine, delightful duties 
of a Christian minister consists in the visitation of the sick and deso- 
late; and I reflect with some self-approval, pardonable I trust, 
upon the alacrity with which I attended to any summons of this de- 
scription, 

It was on a dark and melancholy evening in November that I 
was startled by the abrupt entrance of my ~ housekee ‘per, who in- 
formed me that a person had just arrived from the little village of 
Worlingworth with a note which he objected to deliver into any 
hands but mine. 1 was engaged at the moment in the composition 
of my sermon for the following Sunday, and felt somewhat annoyed 
at the interruption ; but I could not refuse to see a person whose 
errand seemed of so urgent a nature, and I desired him to be admitted. 
The man gave me a note, evidently written and folded by a tremulous 
hand. I broke the w ules eagerly, for an indistinct recollection 
of the writing passed over my mind; but 1 cannot describe my sur- 
rise and horror when [ glanced over the contents. It was from my 
ane friend, who, by a strange accident, for which 1 was unable 
to account, had been living within three miles of my_ parish 
during several days. | questioned the man in vain; he either did 
not, or would not, know any thing. I learnt from the note that my 
friend was lying in a miser able state of debility and destitution at a 
cottage in the neighbouring village of W orlingworth. He had only 
heard in the morning of my proximity to him, ‘and lost not a moment 
in sending to me. 

The night, IL have said, was dismal in the extreme ; but not having 
a horse, or conveyance of any kind, for my salary was very small, l 
set out immediately on foot. Mourntul were the thoughts whicl 
came continually ‘ trooping up’ in that miserable walk. Every 
scene of my colleg e-life arose to my eyes with vivid individuality ; and 
intimately connected wath each was the remembrance of the sick 
student. Six years had elapsed since I last felt the pressure © of his 
hand in the vatew ay at Merton, and how fearful a change had that 
comparatively brief season brought over his fortunes! 

The road lay through narrow muddy lanes leading across a flat 
and dreary country, inte rspersed occ asionally witha few mud hovels, 
not more wretched than the ir halt-starved oe cupants. 

It was nine o'clock when L reached the place of my friend's so- 
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journ. By the dim light of the lantern, which my companion car- 
ried, I succeeded in picking my way along a winding grass-covered 
path, leading to one of the most desolate cottages | “had ever seen. 
{ could not resist the impulse I felt to stand still fora moment 
and look around me. ‘The darkness of the night was increased by 
a damp fog, which rendered it impossible to distinguish any object 
out of the small circle of faint shadow cast by the lantern. 

The cottage stood alone, and at a considerable distance from any 
other dwelling ; and when unbroken by the occasional barking of a 
watch-dog in a neighbouring tarm-yard, or the rattle of far-off wheels 
along the road, running to the market-town, the silence was awful. 
Sickened by the contemplation of the scene before me, L walked 
up to the door, and gently lifted the latch. 

The spectacle which presented itself to my notice I can never 
forget. ‘The sick man lay upona bed in the further corner of the room 
with his face turned to the wall, and evidently suffering intensely 
(for he groaned deeply) either in mind or body. My entrance had 
not disturbed him, and LI lingered at the door to survey the place. 
The room was ten or twelve feet square ; and, from the green patches 
of damp along the walls and cieling, appeared to have been un- 
inhabited, at least by a family, for some time. The furniture, if I may 
apply the term, consisted of an arm-chair with the seat broken 
through, and an old deal table, on which was placed a rushlight in- 
serted in the neck of a wine-bottle. The only culinary utensils 1 ob- 
served were one cup and saucer and a rusty tin saucepan. ‘The bed- 
stead, which had been originally a press, had its front legs broken, 
and was supported by a row of bricks and other rubbish. On the 
hearth a few embers were sending up an occasional glimmer, which 
almost immediately sunk down again into darkness. 

I shuddered as 1 gazed upon this picture of misery, and, approach- 
ing the bed, L stooped over, and in a low voice whispered — 
‘“ Sydney!" My voice seemed to blend with his meditations, for 
he continued muttering to himself, while his finger wandered list- 
lessly over the glimmering wall—* Yes; I murdered her! I did 
not shed her blood, but I murdered them both!” Although gathering 
his words imperfectly, 1 felt alarmed at their import; and, placing 
my hand softly upon his arm, which he had folded over his eyes, I 
exclaimed, in a louder and somewhat agitated voice—‘* Sydney ! 
Sydney !” 

He turned immediately, and, uttering a loud shriek, closed his eyes 
in a sort of insensibility. Alone, and far removed from any neigh- 
bours, (for even my companion had departed soon after my entrance) 
I was in doubt what course to pursue. I determined, however, not 
to leave my friend ; and, sitting down upon the bed, I took bis hand 
in mine, and waited for his revival with painful anxiety. As 
T looked upon his pale and emaciated features, 1 sought in vain for 
that beautiful expression of peace and piety which was wont to com- 
municate such a charm to his countenance. lis eyes were sunken, 
his cheeks furrowed and contracted, and his lips white and attenuated, 
} mused in uncertainty upon the causes of his calamity. Ina few 
minutes he unclosed his eyes, and, looking up into my face, said, in 
almost inarticulate whispers, ‘© Seymour !—what? Seymour!” The 
tone with which he pronounced these words, and the expression of 
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face which accompanied them, were so pathetic, that I could not re- 
strain my feelings, and we wept toge ‘ther. 

I was the first to recover my self-possession, and Ff attempted to 
administer consolation to him, but with little success. | pro- 
posed going to the village in order to procure some conveyance to 
carry him to my own residence, but he objected to my leaving his 
side for an instant, and | saw no alternative but sitting up with him 
all the night. With some difliculty L was able to make a better tire 
from a bundle of sticks heaped up in a corner of the apartment; and, 
after having reiterated my offers to procure him some food, 
which he obstinately refused, I sat down by the bed in silence, 
Ile told me that he had heard my nanie mentioned in the morning 
as the curate of A——-, and proceeded to question me of my pro- 
spects. I was delighted at his sudden tranquillity, and endeavoured 
to lead him into some explanation of the extraordinary events which 
had led to his departure from the University, and, finally, to the 
deplorable condition in which 1 found him. But L soon wished 
that | had not alluded to the subject, for his agony of mind ap- 
peare d instantly to return. Tle seemed to be shaken by the agency 
of some terrible passion—‘* Yes, you shall know all,” he e ried; ** | 
had intended to have kept the se eret until the hour of my jes Wis 
certain, but you shall know all.” 

It was of no use that | protested my sorrow at having given him 
pain, and beseeched him not to unfold any passages of his life which 
might have been attended with misery. ‘* Llear me, Seymour!” he 
re plied, ‘but hear me to the end before you hate me!” L soon 
became intently interested in his relation, which, though broken 
into fragments by the rapidity of his utterance, and trequently 
interrupted by the sufferings of his body, came trom his lips with a 
startline truth, which thrilled through my bosom. [shall give it ex- 
actly as it was delivered, premising that in every place | have scru- 
pulously adopted the words of the narrator, 

* Lam only twenty-two years old,” he commenced abruptly , and 
am already worn out in mind and exhausted in body—a living corpse, 
with just vitality enough to feel my own loathsomeness. 1 am 
without hope in ‘this world: may the tears of bitter and unceasing 
penitence purify my spirit for a tuture! If ever a creature laid waste 
a beautiful and prosperous lite—if ever he cast the c up of blessing 
administered by a merciful Providence, in madness from his lipe—I 
am that man! Lwas not born to riches; my father was a clergy- 
man, whose moral excellence amply compensated the want of 
any dus ided genius or elaborate erudition. My mother was distin- 
guished by a bolder and more vigorous intellect than my father, 
who sought to amuse himself in the improvements of his parish and 
the conversation of his neighbours, rather than in the golden sophis- 
tries of Aristotle or the be autifully- compacted eloquence of Barrow. 
Oxford was not, what it is now, some thirty or forty years ago; the 
examinations were more facile, and the course of study less difficult 
and intricate. Whether or not the change may have been for the 
better, | leave to be determined by others. 

‘** We resided in the parsonage, an old yet not uninteresting building 
of the 17th century ; but to me its principal charm was derived 
from the extensive park and plantations of Lord 
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municated with our garden, and in which b had permission to walk, 
{had not then attained to that philosophy which teaches us that 
h: ippine ss Is inde pe nde ut of tin © or pli ice, of gorgeous dw ellings or 
picturesque scenery, but is, in truth, meaniel in our own minds, 
and nurtured by our virtues, or blighted by our passions. 1 have 
since found that a community of hearts, united by a bond of mutual 
love and amity, will be hap py, and even cheerful, in the poorest hovel, 

and under the pressure of the most afflicting deprivations. 1 ean 
remember now, with a paintul accuracy, the quiet serenity with which 
my mother and I partook of our scanty meal, in a dismal garret in 
one of the wretched streeets in the east of London, at times forgetful 
of the A ipa around us, and the beggary and desolation before us. 
Alas! 1 am digressing. Ll delighted to wander among the solemn 
shadowing and majestic woods of our noble neighbour, Sometimes 
| took my rod with me, for FE had liberty to fish in the ponds; but 
loving the amusement prince ipally for its still, meditative charac ter, | 
soon relinquished my occupation, and, lying down amid the green 
grass, surrendered up my heart to those dreams of loneliness which 
were my constant companions, ‘To you, Seymour, this minute deli- 

neation of my boyish amusements may appear tedious and trifling ; 
but feeling as 1 do that the child is the father of the man, in a more 
extended sense than the poet meant, | dwell upon every incident 
and sensation of those days with undying interest. “To that love of 
solitude, strange as it may seem to you, Lattribute the future misery 
of my lite. My history will unfold this mystery. 

‘* From my earliest infaney I was remarkable for my partiality to 
intellectual pursuits. “The feelings of a child may be of little value 
in themsclves, but they form an index to the precious pages of the 
book of life. LT was never more happy than when sitting on my 
stool at my mother’s fect, and listening with upturned eyes to some 
wonderful adventures or pathetic history. T used to rise at the turn- 
ing over of every leat, and count the number of pages remaiming. 
My mother che rished these sentiments in me, and bore all my capri- 
cious irritability (for, even asa child, the dawnings of passions, atter- 
wards so terrible in their effects, were visible) with a gentle tenderness 
that won my affection, It is one thing to view parents as parents 
only, and another to delight in them as friends and companions. — | 
honoured my father, but | loved my mother !” 

In uttering the last words, Sydney’s voice had been gradually 
sinking lower and lower, until it subsided into a dee p and passiona ite 
whisper. In a few minutes he resumed his narrative, speaking ina 
tone which had something scarcely human in its chilling serenity. 
‘Yes, Seymour! J loved my mother! in all the temptations into 
which my passions led me, in all the dark and accursed labyrinths 
of vice and depravity in which they bewildered me, in the drunk- 

enness which the Circe-wine ot gratified lust poured over my inmost 
soul—yea, in all this L loved my mother! When | suflered her 
letters, glowing with the most exalted and disinterested tenderness, 
to remain unanswered, and lavished, in the delighting of my senses 
the money which should have proc ial for her the common necessa- 
ries of life—even then, Seymour, I page my mother! She was 
with me at all times, and beside me in all pl wes. You will say 
that this was impossible; I tell you tj is ihe fact.” 
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He paused for an instant, but immediately continued, passing ra- 
pidly to his college-lite. ‘ You recollect, Seymour, that at Ox- 
ford, [ was especially fond of the most abstract mysteries of meta- 
physics ; while you sought to inhale the rich fragrance breathing ever 
fresh from the divine works of our older poets, I delighted to lose 
myself in the speculations of Hobbes, or to build up a theory of 
immortal excellence upon the everlasting pillars of Newton’s philo- 
sophy. Even then I loved to lay bare the thousand delicate nerves 
of the human mind, and examine their workings and trace out their 
effects. I brought nature individualized before me in a single _per- 
son; I so beheld him the eternal plaything of his own self-love, a 
reasoning and thinking animal, yet acting as if endowed with neither; 
always perfecting himself, yet never perfect; an automaton and a 
genius, a hero and a monster, the pride and ignominy of creation ; 
I looked out upon men and upon their actions, and 1 scorned them ; 
I looked into my own heart, and [I hated them! T know not why 
1 dwell on these things now, unless it be that I dread opening afresh 
those gashes in my memory which death alone can heal for ever! 
To me indeed, whose days are numbered, the pomp and magnificence 
of this world seem to pass along like a procession of shadows. The 
season is gone by when I dwelt in the ‘Tabernacle which the spirit of 
beauty hath prepared for her devout worshippers. The victim of 
superstition digs a sepulchre for his body, and passes his life contem- 
plating it; but I, by a kind of terrible moral Trappism, have dug a 
grave for my soul—for my understanding—for my intellects! Lam 
like an orphan who has followed father and mother, and sister and 
brother, to the tomb, and stands alone! alone! in the midst of life. 
You remember that sublime Indian tradition, which tells of cities, 
with gates of agate and walls of carbuncle, being transmuted sud- 
denly into mouldering and worthless clay. A change equally ter- 
rible has passed over me. All the golden cities of the spirit, those 
structures of beauty and glory, which my imagination—that magic 
architect—delighted to build up in the morning of her strength, are 
turned to dust, and are become altogether desolate. My memory ts 
growing weaker every day. [rise up in the morning with a fainter 
impression of the events of the past night. Like the sufferer in the 
plague at Athens, whose terrible portrait by Thucydides made me 
tremble, I have awoke from the dreams of vice—that pestilence of 
the heart—with a numbness of feeling and an idiotey of mind. The 
poor wretch, who had recovered from the sickness, wandered forth 
into the streets, and could not recognise the familiar faces of his 
father or mother :' LT wake up in the morning, parched with fever 
and scarcely able to stand, through excessive debility, and I have 
forgot my own thoughts of the night preceding ! Oh! my God! 
if, in my days of purity and innocence, when thy ‘secret was upon 
my tabernacle’ and thy sacred influence upon my lips, I ever offered 
up a holy prayer at thy shrine, or breathed a fervent gratitude for 
thy mercies vouchsafed unto me—look down upon me, O blessed 
Father, and take thine erring and wandering child to thy bosom, 
before L become altogether worn out and di spised of men.” 


-_—_—- 
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My friend alluded to that powerful passage mm the history of the Athenian 
plague, Which describes the persons W lo recovered as afflicted with a pertect loss 
Ot memory. The child is 





} suid not to have recollected its own father. 
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I think I never beheld so affecting a spectacle as Sydney pre- 
sented : he had thrown himself on his knees, his thin skeleton hands 
were rigidly clasped together in the attitude of supplication, and his 
eyes turned upwards with fearful fixedness. IT had not had an op- 
portunity before of noting the alterations which sorrow or disease 
had wrought in his once vigorous and manly frame. But now I saw 
it all, he was almost faded to a shadow. I gazed upon him, until 
every gleeful hour we had passed together, and all our sweet inter- 
changes of affection, came back upon my heart; and L buried my face 
in my hands to conceal the tears that came thickly into my eyes. 
When I looked up, he still remained in the same posture ; but I dis- 
covered with joy that the cup of agony was passing away from him, 
for a gentle and balmy expression, something like that of his early 
days, began to spread over his countenance, and he sank back on his 
pillow with a faint cry. 

L wrapped the clothes around him, and, folding myself in my cloak, 
for the fire was quite out, and the night grew more chilly as it grew 
later, L prepared to pass the dreary hours until morning. Sydney 
slept sweetly ; and if it had not been for an occasional start and hea- 
viness of breathing, | might have imagined that his malady had 
departed. I tried to compose myself to slumber, but in vain; if I 
fell asleep for a moment, I was almost instantly aroused by the 
dreadful gulfs or precipices which a troubled faney brought before 
me. At length I relinquished the attempt; and, drawing the rush- 
light nearer to me, I took from my pocket a copy of the Orestes of 
Euripides, to which I have always been very partial, and soon forgot 
my own sorrows in those of the Grecian Orphans, IT was lingering 
over the touching picture of Electra sitting by her sick brother’s bed 
—that most pathetic scene in the Grecian drama,—-when IL was 
suddenly startied by a shriek from Sydney. 1 turned round, but he 
seemed to be in a dream; in a moment he shrieked again, and sprang 
up in the bed with a convulsive energy. I threw my arms around 
his neck and endeavoured to restrain him, but it seemed only to add 
to his terror, for he exclaimed, with fearful vehemence, as he wrestled 
in my arms, ‘*‘ Away there! away! you are Satan, and you press 
upon me thus that you may crush down my soul to Tartarus!” 1 
still strove to hold him, but he shook me from him as a giant would 
cast away a cedar-bough: 1 watched his actions with horror, not 
altogether unmingled with apprehensions for my own safety. As 
he sat upright in the bed, his long black hair scattered back from his 
wild and glaring eyes, and his lips covered with foam, | could not 
but compare him to Orestes tormented by the Furies, when the poet 
represents him dashing his fond and watching sister from his bed, 
and leaping out to rush upon the avenging spirits. Seeing the vio- 
lence of the paroxysm gradually abating, L again approached the 
bed: Sydney stretched out his hand to me; it was damp and cold as 
death. “Come nearer to me, Seymour.” 1 went close to the bed ; 
and, laying his head upon my shoulder, he said, ** I] have had such 
a dream ! Seymour, I have seen my mother, and she ,” but 





here his voice faltered: and while | supported his head on one arm, 
and smoothed his pillow with the other, he relapsed into a tranquil 
sleep, which lasted until the morning. 

At the earliest dawn I hastened to the nearest farm-house, and 
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was successtul 1 » proc uring a gig to conve V my friend to ny OWT) 
dwelling. We wn out about nine o'clock ; but so lame ntably creat 
was his weakness, that we were obliged to halt treque ‘nthy in order to 
recruit his strength. I was delighted when the spire of my own little 
church rose up over the we ‘Il-known lime-trees; I sent a boy on to 
desire that my own chamber might be prepared for the reception of 
Sydney, and I felt as if a burden had been remoy ed from me when 
IL behe Id him lying on my own bed, and saw the kind and active 
charity of my good house ‘keepe rexerted in his behalf. Poor Mary 
Lawrence ! thou art gone to thy last home, and the grass Is Hourishing 
upon thy grave in the burial- eround ot A - but a heart more open 
to me ting charity, or more pure and lowly i in its desires, never re- 
turned to the God who gave it! T feel pleasure in the reflection 
that I resided at A-—— long enough to close thine eyes in their last 
sleep, and to erect a humble memorial of thy virtue. 

For some days Sydney continued in a state of much sutlering. | 
lost no time in sending to a physician who lived at the neighbouring 
town, and of whose talents and experience I had a high opinion, 
Svdney entertained an unconquerable aversion to the presence of a 
medical man, and it was without his knowledge that I applied to 
Dr. L——. He rode over the same evening, and after a few minutes’ 
conversation L introduced him into the apartment of the sick patient, 
Sydney was reading the * Holy Dying,’ of Jeremy Taylor, a writer 
of whom he was enthusiastically fond, when we entered, and seemed 
alarmed at the sight of a stranger. But Dr. L had none of the 
austerity which commonly distinguishes his profession. Tle was not 
only a man of talent, but a Christian. He sat down by the bed-side ; 
and, taking Sydney's hand in his, inquired with much feeling into 
the nature of bee symptoms. I know nothing more distressing to 
the sufferer or his friends than an analytical history, if | may so 
speak, of pion pain and sensation, I shall leave their description 
to the incidental allusions m: ule to them by the mourner himself in 
the following pages. Sydney's complaint was evidently dorsal con- 
sumption in its most m: lign: unt and afflicting character. T watched 
the countenance of Dr. L - with intent earnestness, as he listened 
in silence to Sydney's account of his feelings; and L had come to 
the conclusion long before | heard it from his own lips, that 
my friend’s sojourn would not be long on this earth. ‘* You may 
give him any thing he likes,” said the doctor, in reply to a question 
respecting his diet; ‘* the powers of medicine can effect nothing in 
his favour. 1 will, however, prescribe something which may serve to 
cheer his spirits a little ; but the physici ian who can alone aid him in 
this hour ot nature’s sorrow, “continue ‘d Dr. L——, deeply affected, 

‘is our Saviour Jesus Christ.” | bowed my head in submission to the 
will of he aven, and, having exacted a promise from Dr, L—— that 
he would visit my sick friend as often as his numerous avocations 
admitted, I bid him farewell, and returned to Sydney’s chamber. ** It 
was kind of you, ” he said, as | entered the room, ‘*to procure é a phy- 
sician for me, but it is in vain to lull me with idle hopes of recovery, 
for I know too well by these tokens (placing his hands on each side of 
his head which throbbed with a burning pain) that I cannot live long ; 
but before Edie,” he continued, speaking with perfect self-possession, 
I would explain to you one or two of the causes which have brought 
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me to my present condition. I have struggled with my pride, and ] 
flatter myself I have obtained the mastery. When we are within a 
few hours journey of the Valley of the Shadow of Death, it behoy es 
us to put off the purple garments and to unbind the garland from our 
head, like guests who have departed from a costly banquet , and are 
preparing to lie down and take their rest ! 

I was afraid of a recurrence of the melancholy scenes, which bad 
stamped the night I passed in the cottage for ever in my me mory, 
and | entreated him to defer his narrative until he had gained 
strength. He shook his head at my efforts of consolation. * No, 
Seymour, 1 teel my self equal to the task L have undertaken, and | 
look upon its fulfilment as a sacred duty. Listen to me with atten- 
tion; and when you behold any young and enthusiastic person linger- 
ing for a moment beside the ‘fragile partition which divides virtue 
from vice, warn him, as he would hope to escape the punishme nt 
which dieth not, and the fire which is never quenched, to tlee from 
the plac e as from the sweeping wings of the blast of the desert. By 


hesitating only for an instant, L have become tle murderer of myself 


and my mother ! 

‘When L wished you farewell in the gateway at Merton, | little 
imagined that so many years would intervene between our separation 
and re-union. I had taken my place, by the Telegraph, the next 
morning, and reached London in time tor the Norwich mail, which 
passed within six or seven miles of my father’s house. | had written 
home announcing my de parture from Oxtord; and when the mail 
drove up to the solitary inn at Ingatstrie, | found an old servant 
waiting for me with ‘the pony- -chaise. The old familiar faces, 
however poor or humble, were in my eyes always interesting ; and the 
miles glided rapidly away as l inquired of old John after the health 
of my father and mother, and the events which had composed our 
village history since my last visit. 

“| have never known any pleasure without its shi adow. In the 
present instance, my joy was considerably lessened by the intorma- 
tion that my father’s health had bee n for some time in a declining 
state. ** His strength is going, Sir,” said the old man, and he rubbed 
a tear from his cheek as he spoke. —~** Master, you know, Sir, was 
always walking about in the fields, and breathing the blessed air; 
but now he does not go out for days together. At our last harvest- 
home, he left us before the second song was ended.’ My faithtul 
companion would have continued his discourse much longer, but L 
urged the mare forward, and, with mingled feelings of hope and fear, 
I drove up the road to the parsonage. My father and mother had 
heard the sound of the wheels at the end of the lane, and, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, were at the gate to meet me. You, 
my dear Seymour, are blessed with ceil parents, and can 
re adily enter into the feelings of my heart, as I felt myself alter- 
nate ly folded in their arms. My mother parted the hair on my fore- 
head, and discovered a fresher colour in my cheek; and my father 
put his hand on my shoulder, and congratulated me on the increased 
width of my chest, and the greater dignity of my bearing, Se veral 
minutes elapsed before I noticed the change in my father’s appear- 
ance : he was much thinner and feebler than when T saw him last, 
and I traced a melancholy in his manner, which even the pleasure he 
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derived from my visit failed to remove. He rapidly became worse, 
and in less than a week I was sitting by his bed, reading passages 
from the books, few but excellent, which formed the course of his 
study. I will not detain you witha series of bulletins. Suflice it to 
say, that my beloved parent was taken away, before his son, in whom 
he had treasured up all his hopes, could bring down his grey hairs 
in sorrow tothe grave. The flowers were blooming peacefully on his 
tomb, while my mother’s heart was breaking through my cruelty and 
licentiousness, 

‘* My father’s death was characterised by no particular suffering ; it 
resembled the placid slumber of a weary man, rather than the parting 
of an immortal soul. On the evening of his decease, [ was in the 
room alone; my mother had lain down to take some rest, for she had 
not closed her eyes during four nights; so unremitting had been her 
watchfulness. | sat by the bed, leaning my head upon the pillow, 
and listening anxiously tomy father’ sthick and interrupted breathing, 
I know not if he had been sleeping, for he lay with his face towards 
the opposite wall ; suddenly he turned round, saying, in a faint voice, 
‘larry, Lam dying!” T shook with agony.—‘* Oh, say not so, 
my father,” I cried, “ there is hope yet!” and, throwing my arms 
around his neck, I buried my face in his bosom. He placed his 
trembling hand upon my head, and I felt that he was shedding tears. 
I wished to call my mother, but he objected :—*‘* Let her sleep!” 
For a few minutes he was silent, but I heard him muttering some 
prayer for the happiness of my mother and myself; at length he said, 
** Give me thy hand, my son.” I gave it him, and, pressing it vently, 
he continued, in the words of Lady Russell, for whom he entertained 
a deep veneration,—‘* Live virtuously, my dear boy, and you cannot 
live too long, or die too soun!” These were the last words he spoke ; 
1 found the pressure of his hand growing fainter and fainter, but 
several minutes had elapsed before I discovered that his blessed spirit 
had returned to the bosom of his Creator. 

**Oh Seymour! how a Christian dies! it seemed as if my father’s 
tree of lite had been softly shaken, and the dry and faded leaves fell 
from the branches almost inaudibly !” 

Sydney had hitherto proceeded in his narration in a clear though 
slightly tremulous tone, but now his voice faltered; | also suffered 
acutely, for there was a simplicity and earnest reality in his manner 
that went directly to the heart. 1 know not if the reader, who is 
perhaps accustomed to the exaggerated and melodramatic pictures of 
modern fiction, may feel a like interest; at any rate 1 will not seek 
to add any thing by ornaments of my own. 

Sydney soon recovered himself. ‘Ten days after this melancholy 
event L tollowed my father’s body to the grave. The church was 
not distant more than a hundred yards from the parsonage. Most of 
the churches in Suffolk, as you are aware, are remarkable for their 
solemn beauty; our church was more particularly distinguished 
by the e Xquisite scenery by which it is surrounded. You snunt have 
frequently felt that wonderful sensation communicated to the mind, 
by the pleasant aspect and gleeful sounds of a summer evening, when 
contrasted with the mournful solitude of a funeral procession. ‘The 
clock was striking six as we entered the burial- ground. I had de- 
clined the offers of the nei: ghbouring gentry to attend the funeral, for 
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1 detest the fashion which would dow a man into his sepulchre ; and 
my mother was confined to her bed, 1 followed the cottin, therefore, 
alone, and as [ felt my feet sink into the rich turf, full of flowers, 
and beheld the shadow cast by the pall upon the grass, and heard the 
bees humming their warm and sleepy music, amid the wild flowers 
upon the tombs, my heart sunk down within me! The souad of the 
little gate of the church-yard, closing behind me as | passed through, 
sent a coldness over my breast. It would not close behind him any 
more! By the time we reached the church all the inhabitants of our 
village were collected round the porch, and the greater number en- 
tered the church with us. 

When we came out and gathered in a circle about the grave, | 
believe there was not a dry eye present. Two orphan children, 
brother and sister, for whom my father had provided, crept up noise- 
lessly to my side, and stood, hand in hand, silently gazing, while 
they threw down the sweet ficld-flowers which they had heaped into 
their frocks. You will wonder at my minute relation of these things, 
but they lead me back to that terrible period of my life, when 1 be- 
came at the same instant a sacrilegist and a matricide; the seofler of 
God, and the murderer of my mother! Now, mark me, Seymour ! 
my hour was come! Amid the group of villagers, cither led by 
affection or curiosity to witness the mournful spectacle, my eye inad- 
vertently fell upon a young and lovely girl, who, with a most tender 
and beautiful patience, supported upon her arm an aged and infirm 
woman, who appeared particularly desirous to take one farewell 
glance at the coflin, before it should be lowered into the earth. I re- 
membered the countenance of the old woman, although I was ignorant 
of her name, and I suffered her to approach the grave. The girl 
touched me accidentally as she leaned over to look into the tomb. 
Seymour, Seymour! that moment the hand of guilt passed over my 
soul! The clergyman was in the act of pronouncing those awful 
words—Ashes to ashes; dust to dust;—I held the lump of clay in 
thy hand—and I turned aside to look at the girl! A horrible and 
fiend-like feeling had taken possession of my mind! L shuddered with 
terror; L could have flung myself into the open grave before me, and 
have perished with my father; but the gigantic arms of an unearthly 
passion seemed to close around me; and my religion—my virtue— 
even my intellect, bent beneath them, like a palm-tree before the 
hurricane of the desert. 

‘* You shrink from the recital! But hear me out! We used to 
amuse ourselves at Oxford with comparing the various systems of 
philosophy ; the lucid purity aud religious morality of Socrates ; the 
perplexing and scientific sophistry of Aristotle ; the sweet and 
beautiful mysticism of Plato; out upon them all! They define vir- 
tue unto us until we are acquainted with every lineament, and are 
conversant with every feature. ‘ Virtue,’ says Aristotle, ‘is a 
natural impulse towards good actions, transformed by prudence into a 
habit.’ * Virtue,’ affirms Plato, ‘ proceeds entirely from God.’ ¢ I will 
prove reason to be virtue,’ swears Diogenes. They all give us a 
theory ; but where is the practice ? They weave a veil of golden tissue 
before our eyes, but the first breath of passion shakes it to the winds 
of heaven, ” 
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Sydney paused for an instant, and continued, in a voice of peculiar 
solemnity,—‘* Seymour! if the poison of the hydra had been infused 
into my veins, the infection of all the healthy energies of the mind 
could not have been more rapid. I rese mbled the prince in Ara- 
bian fable—half marble and half man. Even the power of volition 
was paralyzed; [ did not yield without an effort ; I struggled as one 
who fighteth for more than life : but I grew weaker and weaker every 
moment, while the demon of lust towered higher and higher, until 
I felt its mighty shadow enfolding me on every side. If L were to 
print these passages in my life, many persons would object to my 
style as over-wrought. Alas! how can one who carelessly turns over 
the leaves of a history in the solitude of a warm and luxurious 
library, with his thoughts undisturbed, and his evil appetites un- 
awakened ; how can such a person, L say, appreciate the feelings of 
a man shaken in the hurricane of a terrible passion, and beholding 
with affrighted eye every bulwark, with which he had surrounded the 
virtuous princ iple s of his mind, beaten down beneath the rush of new- 
born hopes and desires, which pour in upon him like a torrent? 
Therefore, itis, that the c ry is raised against one man tor portraying 
the heart too darkly, and against another tor describing its impulses 
too violently. Uf the innermost wishes of our bosom could all be 
disclosed, even among the reputed good, what words could we tind 
to express their wickedness, and what colours to body out their de- 
formity ? 

Re ymour! our passions are like gladiators ; two cannot exist to- 
gether: with me the love of my father had been a passion, but it sunk 
before the — “y one more powerful, and L walked out trom the 
burial-ground of A—— an altered man. All the lineaments of the 
spiritual man were blaste!, as by the withering and poisonous in- 
fluences of a destroying plague. 1 have read of children who could 
not recognize the taces of their own parents an hour after death, so 
feartully had the pestilence worked in their features ; but [called to 
mind the thoughts of my own heart, not an hour ago, and they were 
strangers to me. But the closing scene of my misery and crime was 
to come: I had only entered the threshold of the demon’s te mple; 1 

was to become an ardent worshipper at the shrine. 

* Oh! my triend, how differently the golden balmy light of the 
summer eve and the soft and blessed breathing of nature felt unto 
me! | looked on the green leaves, and the he dge- flowers, and the 
scenes around me, with eyes hot—not with tears! I seemed to stand 
in a lazar-house. The bird sang in the twilight of its grassy nest ; 
yesterday I should have stopped and listened to it, or watched the 
sun-gleam tipping with light the modest daisy hanging over it. Now 
1 hated it altogether. You are pure, Seymour, you are innocent; 
guard against the first temptation which may solicit you. When an 
evil thought has once entered into the sane tuary of the soul, the fire 
upon the altar will soon be extinguished, for the vestals of the spirit 
will depart and return no more! As | entered the garden of our 
parsonage, and beheld the windows closed, my he art went back to 
the funeral of my father—but the woman stood by my side ! 

( To be continued.) 








